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Trains of cars and engines lettered U. S. A., instead of wth 
the name or initials of a railroad company, may soon be- 
come a common sight in this country. 


The A newspaper the other day heralded 
U.S. A. the new regime of government control 
Railroad of the railroads of the United States 


with a story by a reporter who had seen 
a locomotive so lettered on one of the eastern lines; but that 
was one of the engines, of which a photograph was published 
in the Railway Age Gazette of August 17, built for the War 
Department for service on our military roads in France. 
One hundred of these have been borrowed temporarily to 
help some of the eastern roads clear up their congestion of 
freight. However, the government is apparently contem- 
plating the purchase of additional cars and locomotives for 
domestic ‘service on the lines it has taken over. The ad- 
ministration bill introduced January 4 to prescribe the terms 
for the government’s use of the railroads, provides for an 
appropriation of $500,000,000, to be used, among other 
purposes, for the purchase of equipment and locomotives. 
President Wilson also indicated the possibility that the gov- 
ernment would itself buy equipment when he said in his mes- 
sage to Congress: “It is probably too much to expect that 
even under the unified railway administration sufficient econ- 
omies can be effected * * * to make it possible to add to 
their equipment and extend their operative facilities as much 
as the present extraordinary demands upon their use will 
render desirable without resorting to the treasury for the 
funds.” The bill also provides for advances to be made to 
railroads out of the “revolving fund’ for needed expendi- 
tures; but cars paid for by the government would doubtless 
be considered for the common use rather. than as the prop- 
erty of any one company. 


The necessity of producing dividends constitutes a potent 
reason for the high standards of efficiency usually achieved 
in private enterprises, while the lack of 


Railways that disciplining principle is an inher- 
Create ent weakness of government-owned un- 
Prosperity dertakings. In the case of American 


railways, if profits are not obtained 
from existing traffic, steps are taken to increase the traffic. 
This motive actuating the policy of privately-owned car- 
riers, though selfish, has proved an unceasing spur to 
the development of agricultural and industrial resources 
and, consequently, generally beneficial to the nation. 
James J. Hill was one of the first railroad builders to 
inaugurate an extensive development pclicy. Under his di- 
rection thoroughbred stock and high grade seed were distrib- 
uted among the farmers along the Great Northern, mixed 
farming was introduced in one-crop sections, and better ag- 
ricultural methods were taught by experts employed by the 
company or loaned by agricultural schools. In 1907, Mr. 
Hill saved thousands of farmers from financial difficulty by 
extending them credit when banks generally had practically 
suspended operations. Other western lines have also done 
much to encourage settlement and to stimulate agricultural 
productivity. Special campaigns have been conducted and low 
passenger rates fixed to attract colonists to new farming sec- 
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tions. Trained agricultural agents have been employed to give 
advice and assistance to the farmers. Demonstration trains are 
now regularly conducted by a large proportion of American 
lines to introduce improved farming methods, higher grades 
of stock and seed grain. Occasionally, direct aid is extended 
to farmers in the way of loans of seed and animals or credit. 
In the spring of 1917 the Santa Fe lines deposited, $250,000 
with bankers in southwestern Kansas, northwestern Texas 
and western Oklahoma which was loaned to farmers for 
the purchase of seed wheat on notes due after the 1918 
harvest. It is very doubtful whether the western half of 
the United States could have attained its present popula- 
ation and prosperity but for the vigorous development pol- 
icy of the railroads through these and similar measures. 
No railroad in North America has achieved more through 
the development of unsettled territory than the Canadian 
Pacific in the western provinces of Canada. The history 
of this road’s development work and the results it has pro- 
duced are outlined in an article published elsewhere in this 
issue. The thoroughness which characterizes the develop- 
ment department of the Canadian railway is evinced by the 
extensive and carefully planned methods used to induce the 
influx of immigrants and to insure their success after they 
have been established in their new homes. It is an inter- 
esting commentary on American methods that the most 
radical legislation: adverse to the railways has arisen in the 
Middle West, the territory which owes its development most 
directly to the efforts of the roads, many of which have 
established and maintain extensive development and indus- 
trial departments in charge of experts. 


Expenditures for improvements which subsequently prove 
ill advised will generally be found to have been made with- 
out an adequate study of all the con- 
ditions surrounding these improve- 
ments, while a thorough unbiased 
investigation would have disclosed the 
folly of the expenditure or, still better, 
have pointed to the modifications necessary to insure success. 
An excellent illustration of a commendable procedure in such 
instances is given on another page of this issue in an account 
of tests made by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe to deter- 
mine what improvement was necessary to insure the greatest 
benefit from the use of electric tractors and other vehicles 
in transporting materials in the stores department at Topeka. 
Superficial consideration might perhaps have suggested con- 
crete roadways, but a contemplation of the estimated cost of 
these roadways unsupported by data showing the marked 
superiority of this type of pavement over the others consid- 
ered might easily have caused the plan to be abandoned. 
The tests not only eliminated errors but provided positive ar- 
guments for the installation. Another factor to be consid- 
ered in making a thorough investigation previous to author- 
izing an improvement is the relatively small expenditure to 
be incurred in tests of this kind as compared to the total cost 
of the contemplated improvements. A thoroughly organized 
testing department can conduct the investigations on a va- 
riety of problems at small cost while insuring a large return 
for the money. expended. 


The Economy 
of 
Investigation 
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President Wilson’s Railroad Message 


i Kaen MESSAGE regarding government control of the rail- 
roads during the rest of the war, which President 
Wilson delivered to Congress on January 4, has caused much 
gratification to railway owners, officers and employees. It 
included a gracious and generous recognition of the fact that 
no dereliction on their part had caused government control 
to be adopted, and an explicit statement that no more radical 
changes would be made in present organizations and methods 
than are found necessary in accomplishing the war purposes 
of the government. 

“It was in the true spirit of America,” said the President, 
“that we should first try to effect the necessary unification 
under the voluntary action of those who were in direct charge 
of the great railway properties. * * * The directors 
of the railways responded to the need promptly and gener- 
ously. The group of railway executives who were charged 
with the task of actual co-ordination and general direction 
performed their difficult duties with patriotic zeal and marked 
ability, and did, I believe, everything that it was possible 
for them to do in the circumstances.” But “it had become 
unmistakably plain that only under government administra- 
tion can the entire equipment of the several systems of trans- 
portation be fully and unreservedly thrown into a common 
service without injurious discrimination against particular 
properties.” The President added: “Nothing will be altered 
or disturbed which it is not necessary to disturb. We are 
serving the public interest and safeguarding the public safety, 
but we are also regardful of the interest of those by whom 
these great properties are owned and are glad to avail our- 
selves of the experience and trained ability of those who 
have been managing them.” 

These words of the President are as good an answer as 
can be made to those who charge now, and to those who may 
allege in future, that private control of railroad management 
was superseded during the war because it was “inefficient.” 
The managers of the railways, the President declares, did 
as well as they could “in the circumstances.” ‘This is a frank 
statement that there were circumstances in the absence of 
which they could have done better. What were those cir- 
cumstances ? 

The answer as to some of them is to be found in the things 
which the Director General of Railroads has done since he 
took office. He has ordered the managements of all the 
railways to route traffic over the most direct open routes 
regardless of the effects on earnings. The Railroads’ War 
Board did not assume the responsibility of issuing such a 
sweeping order, because to have handled freight regardless 
of the effects on the earnings of individual lines to any 
greater extent than was necessary to move the business would 
have been to do unnecessary harm to some individual lines. 
Such harm could have been avoided if the railways had 
been legally authorized to pool their earnings. Such harm 
cannot be done by the Director General’s order, because the 
income of individual lines is to be guaranteed. 

One of the “circumstances” which greatly embarrassed the 
private managers of the railways was the abuse of freight 
preference orders by representatives of the various govern- 
ment departments. One of the first acts of the Director 
General was to suspend all priority and preference orders. 
He has the legal power to do this. The Railroads’ War 
Board did not have it. 

Another of the “circumstances” which embarrassed the 
managers was their inability to accelerate the movement of 
cars by securing prompter loading and unloading. They 
could not increase demurrage rates without the consent of 
state and interstate commissions. The Director General does 
not have to heed laws or orders of commissions regarding 
demurrage. Therefore, he has ordered a general increase 
in demurrage rates of 50 to 100 per cent, and it is under- 
stood that still greater increases may be made. It is also 
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understood that the free time allowed for loading and un- 
loading cars may be reduced. The Director General can do 
this without the consent of anybody. The railroad man- 
agers could not do it without the consent of the numerous 
regulating bodies. 

Whatever may be the disadvantages of government control 
of management in time of war, it certainly has some ad- 
vantages. But since, as the President pointed out, it can 
use methods which private management was not allowed to 
use, and since some of them are methods which even govern- 
ment management might not be allowed to use in time of 
peace the results will hardly afford any very instructive 
lessons as to the relative merits of government and private 
management in time of peace. 


Proposed Legislation for 
War Control of Railroads 


| ypmompesenn after President Wilson delivered his mes- 
sage regarding railroad control to Congress on January 4, 
a bill embodying the Administration’s views as to the finan- 
cial and other arrangements which should be made during 
the period of control was introduced in both branches of 
Congress. The most interesting provisions of this bill are 
those relating to financial terms, and to the duration of gov- 
ernment control. 

The salient provision of the financial sections of the bill 
is that the President is “authorized to agree with and guar- 
antee to any such carrier that during the period of federal 
control it shall receive as its just compensation an income at 
an annual rate equivalent as nearly as may be to. its average 
net railway operating income for the three years ending June 
30, 1917.” The use of the term “net railway operating in- 
come” has caused much confusion and discussion. It has 
never had any place in the published statistical reports of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Probably a provision 
will have to be added to the bill clearly stating what it means. 

We believe, however, that the intent of the measure is 
clear. This is to secure to each railway annually a rate of 
return equal to the average annual rate of the return which 
it earned in the three years mentioned for the payment of 
interest and dividends, and for other uses of benefit to its 
security-owners, such as investment in the property. If this 
be the intent of the bill its provisions fail to give it full effect. 
For example, between June 30, 1917, and December 31, 1917, 
there was an increase of the investment in road and equip- 
ment. A net return based on the results of the three years 
ending June 30, 1917, would apparently provide no return 
on this increased investment. This defect of the bill can 
be remedied by providing for the same rate of return on this 
additional investment as is to be allowed on investment made 
before June 30, 1917; or for the same rate of return as may 
be agreed upon for investment made during the period of 
federal control. 

The real issue, so far as financial return is concerned, is 
as to whether the return earned in the three years ending 
June 30, 1917, or the return earned in some other period, 
shall be guaranteed by the government. Some members of 
Congress contend that the two years ended on June 30, 1916 
and 1917, were unusually good for the railroads and that, 
therefore, the guarantees provided by the bill would be too 
large. On the other hand, spokesmen for the railroads con- 
tend that the years 1916 and 1917 taken together were not 
extraordinarily favorable to the railways, while the fiscal 
year 1915 was the most unfavorable to them for 15 years, and 
that, therefore, the fiscal year 1915 should be excluded and 
the two years ended June 30, 1917, taken as the basis. 

This divergence of view is not surprising. There are 
some prominent members of Congress who have been largely 
responsible for the system of government regulation which 
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made a continuance of private management of railways dur- 
ing the war impossible, and who throughout their public 
careers have promoted measures which railway men have 
regarded as confiscatory. Agreement between their views and 
those of representatives of the railways was hardly to be 
expected. There is some merit in the contentions of both 
sides. It is true, both that the fiscal year 1915 was the worst 
for the railways since the depression following the panic 
of 1893, and that the fiscal year 1916 was the best that the 
railways ever had. The year ended June 30, 1917, was not 
as good as 1916, but was much better than 1915. The 
average operating income of the three years was estimated 
by J. Kruttschnitt in his testimony before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee at 5.26 per cent. The Railway 
Age’s estimate is a little less than this; but the exact figure 
would be around 5% per cent. This is less than was earned 
in 1906, 1907, 1909, 1910, 1916 or 1917. 

When the government fixed the prices of wheat, of iron 
and steel and of coal it fixed them all on bases much higher 
than those which prevailed before the war began in Europe, 
and which enable the producers to earn larger percentages 
of return than they were able to earn in the pre-war period. 
The government having taken control of the management of 
the railroads away from their owners, it ought to guarantee 
them a reasonable return, and a return less than returns 
earned in years of normal gross and net earnings would not 
be reasonable. It would hardly be contended that the years 
1901 to 1910 were abnormally favorable to the railways, and 
yet in that period, according to the reports of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the operating income of the railways 
amounted to about 5% per cent. No basis less favorable 
than that recommended by the President should be adopted 
by Congress; nor could it be accepted by many railroads. 
Therefore the adoption of any less favorable basis probably 
would result in protracted and harmful litigation. 

One of the most interesting sections of the bill is Section 
13, which provides that “the federal control of transportation 
systems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue for 
and during the period of the war and until Congress shall 
thereafter order otherwise.” (The italics are ours.) There 
are two fundamental objections to this provision. First, it 
probably is unconstitutional. The government, as a war 
measure, can assume control of the operation of the railways 
while still privately owned, but that it can constitutionally 
retain control of their management as long as it pleases after 
the war seems highly improbable. Second, the government 
ought not, as a matter of public policy, or in justice to the 
owners of the railroads to keep possession of the roads any 
longer than the war emergency and the subsequent necessary 
readjustment of the relations of the government and the 
companies make imperative. 

Probably it will be both desirable and constitutional for 
the government to retain control for a brief period after the 
war. Some important readjustments doubtless will have to 
be made at that time. For example, the government may so 
control management that the operating income of many roads 
will become insufficient to pay their expenses, fixed charges 
and ordinary dividends. In that case, there ought to be some 
readjustment of passenger and freight rates before the gov- 
ernment guarantee is withdrawn. But the length of time 
after the war the railways are to be retained by the govern- 
ment should be fixed now. Perhaps a year will be required 
for readjustments, but it seems likely that six months will be 
enough. 

It is unfortunate that a provision of this kind should have 
been put into a bill the sole purpose of which was supposed 
to be to carry out the President’s program for government 
control as a war measure. The wording of the provision 
makes it read like a “joker” having a purpose quite different 
from that of the rest of the measure. It sounds too much as 
if it was intended to subject the owners of the railways to 
the necessity of making a fight to get their properties -back ), 
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It is not in keeping with the statement in the President’s mes- 
sage that “nothing will be altered or disturbed which it is not 
necessary to disturb.” 


The Wage Problem 


Aa POSSIBILITY that the government may find it- 
self forced into a policy of general wage regulation 
in the same way that it has been compelled to fix the 
prices of many commodities, looms up as one of the many 
incidental problems created by its action in taking over the 
railroads. One of Director General McAdoo’s first official 
acts was to arrange a plan of settlement of the demands of 
the brotherhoods of train employees for a wage increase, by 
which he will fix their wages on the basis of a report made 
to him by a committee after an investigation. 

This will not be arbitration but an administrative act of 
the government. The purpose, of course, is to satisfy the 
train employees at a time when their services are most vital 
to the nation and when the cost of living has been increased 
as a result of conditions created by the war. Soon Mr. 
McAdoo will have to deal with wage demands from other 
railway employees whose services are also essential and most 
of whom can show a greater need for an increase than can 
the better paid train employees. They also desire to test 
out for themselves the attitude of the government as an em- 
ployer. 

Aside from the effect of the increased cost of nearly all 
necessities of life, the government will find it difficult to 
refuse higher wages not only because it cannot advance the 
argument of the private employer that it cannot afford to 
pay them, but also because it must recognize the fact that 
many of these men cannot be retained in the railroad busi- 
ness unless their compensation is made more attractive as 
compared with that offered in munitions plants and espec- 
ially by the various contractors for government work who 
are bidding for labor. 

The railroads have already been seriously affected by the 
loss of thousands of mechanics and: other employees because 
they could not afford to pay as much as other employers. 
They could not do so because their own revenues were sub- 
ject to a regulation which took no account of increased ex- 


penses; but now the government can raise wages as it sees fit 


and defray the cost either from taxation or by raising the 
rates for freight and passenger service. 

But there comes the rub. Many of the government con- 
tractors are being paid on the basis of cost plus a percentage 
and within certain limits the more the cost the greater are 


their profits. It is even said on good authority that one of - 


the causes of the freight congestion has been their indiffer- 
ence to demurrage charges. If the shipbuilders need men, 
as they do, and there are available men now working for 
the railroads, it costs them nothing to offer the wages neces- 
sary to attract them. 

The government, which has put a stop to competition 
among railroads and among many other private enterprises 
for the purpose of getting its own work done, thereby enters 
into competition between itself and its contractors as well 
as between its industrial and its military requirements. 

Regulation of railroads having failed, conscription of rail- 
roads became necessary—or was thought to be easier to effect 
than satisfactory regulation—just.as conscription was con- 
sidered necessary to raise an army. If regulation of wages 
fails, conscription of labor may become necessary. 

C. E. Elmquist, Washington representative of the state 
railroad commissions, tells a story that exactly illustrates 
the position in which the government finds itself. A young 
married man, after having been blessed with one child, 
found the cdést of living such a complicated problem that 
when the second came along he decided to save 
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fee. Just as he had congratulated himself on having per- 
formed the operation successfully his wife called to him: 
“John, it’s twins,” and hardly had the twins been properly 
received into the family when she called to him again. In 
despair John telephoned to the doctor: “Come quick, I have 
started something I can’t stop.” 


Government’s Fairness 
Calls for Loyal Response 


HE GOVERNMENT is playing fair with the railways, and 

with their officers and employees. They should play 
fair, and more than fair, with it in return, and give it the 
most efficient service of which they are capable. 

When it was announced that President Wilson intended 
to take control of railroad management on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment, profound fears were felt and expressed by railway 
security-owners, officers and employees as to the way in 
which this would be done and the effects which it would 
produce. 

It was feared that security-owners might be unjustly dealt 
with, and that the result would be financial disaster. The 
plan of compensating security-owners which President Wil- 
son has proposed, while not generous, is not entirely unfair, 
and if adopted by Congress, will tend to stabilize the finan- 
cial situation. 

It was feared that there would be put in control of rail- 
road management some man without railroad experience and 
proved administrative capacity, who would surround him- 
self with and act upon the advice of a cabinet of transporta- 
tion theorists and amateur social and economic reformers. 
On the contrary, the President appointed as director general 
of railroads a man with railroad experience who had demon- 
strated great administrative ability in several fields; and the 
director general has been getting his advice on matters of 
public policy chiefly from members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and on matters of railroad administration 
chiefly from prominent and experienced railroad managers. 

It was feared that politics would influence railroad con- 
trol; but politics has not yet been in evidence. 

Of course, no one knows whether Congress will adopt the 
President’s financial plan, or whether the administrative 
policies thus far followed by Director General McAdoo will 
be permanently carried out. But while railway officers op- 
posed and dreaded the adoption of government control itself, 
there has not yet been anything done or officially proposed 
to be done under government control which has tended to 
justify their former apprehensions or to render it difficult 
for them to give unstinted loyalty and support to Mr. Mc- 
Adoo. 

The effects of the adoption of the fair course of the Gov- 
ernment already are manifest. The period of greatest un- 
certainty and apprehension being past, railway officers, from 
top to bottom, are working as hard under the new form of 
control as they did under the old. There has been evident, 
recently, an impairment of official morale, the effects 
of which will be felt for some time; but the morale itself is 
being restored, and a continuance of the course which Di- 
rector General McAdoo is taking will be admirably adapted 
to maintain it. 

But something more must be done than merely maintain 
it. It must be improved. It must be improved because the 
material interests of the nation and the successful prosecution 
of its part in the war demand it. If the Government made 
a mistake in not leaving the management of the railways 
entirely in the hands of their own officers, then it is the duty 
of their officers to spare no effort to reduce the harmful ef- 
fects of that mistake to a minimum. If it did not make a 
mistake—if the present system actually is better adapted, 
as a war measure, to securing good results than g system of 
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complete private management would have been—then it is 
the duty of railway officers to make the present system the 
most complete success possible. The demands of traffic are 
constantly growing; the difficulties of handling it are con- 
stantly increasing; and only by increasing the energy and 
efficiency with which they work can railway officers hope 
successfully to cope with the situation. 

And in doing their work one point which it is of the great- 
est importance they should never for a moment forget is 
that, under the present system of management, every vestige 
of the competitive rivalries of other days must be rigorously 
suppressed. The one great purpose to which the Government 
wishes all energies directed is that of moving the business; 
and the production of evidence that railway men were using 
any part of their energies to hold business for the individual 
lines on whose payrolls they happen to be, or to get it from 
other lines, would do the cause of the railways great and 
permanent harm. So long as the present scheme of control 
exists all railway men must regard themselves as working for 
a single railroad system and do all things with the one pur- 
pose of making the operation of that single system as effi- 
cient as energy and brains and ability, and the finest co- 
operation and patriotism, can make it. 

This is the course which the fair policy the Government is 
taking invites. It is. the course which the selfish interests 
of railway men and of the railways themselves enjoin. It 
is the course which patriotism demands. And it is the course 
which, we predict, railway officers will follow from now to 
the end of the war with a loyalty and enthusiasm which will 


confound their critics, vindicate their defenders and be of 


inestimable value to the nation. 


New Books 


Railway Accounting. By Irville Augustus May, C. P. A. vice- 
president, American Electric Railway Accountants’ Associa- 
tion. Published by the Roland Press, New York. Half 
leather. 454 pages. Price, $5. 


This is the first authoritative and comprehensive work, so 
far as we know, covering street railway accounting. Mr. 
May, in addition to being second vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Electric Railway Accountants’ Association, is comptrol- 
ler of the Connecticut Company and auditor of the Berk- 
shire Street Railway. The sub-title of the book is really 
more accurately descriptive of its nature than is the title. 
It is more than a book on street railway accounting and is 
quite truly “a manual of operating practice for electric 
railways.” Mr. May takes the system of accounts prescribed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission for street railways 
as the basis of the various systems of street railway accounts 
which he touches on and then describes very clearly and 
in a quite remarkably interesting way the procedure required 
in applying the Interstate Commerce Commission’s classi- 
fication to actual conditions. The book is divided into three 
main subjects of discussion: (1) the organization of the 
accounting department; (2) accounting work mainly out- 
side the comptroller’s office, and (3) accounting work mainly 
inside the comptroller’s office. There is a fourth part of 
the book which describes various forms which are in the 
nature of operating statistics. In the second part of the 
book there is contained a full description of methods of 
street railway operation. Although the main purpose of the 
author is to describe how the records of the company are 
kept, the corollary of making the operations themselves clear 
before the reader’s mind is of almost equal importance. The 
book should be read by all bankers, bond buyers and sales- 
men who deal in public utility securities. It should be of 
interest also to steam railroad accounting officers and execu- 
tives who are interested in street railway properties because 
of ownership or as a closely allied industry. 
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— : The expression given above may be derived in several 
. i ways and is capable of rigid mathematical proof. The fol- 
Letters to the Editor z lowing demonstration avoids higher mathematics: Assume 
= that the average life of ties is 10 years, and that the life of 
ome = individual ties varies from 0 to 20 years. Consider a single 





Average Life of Ties for 
Valuation Purposes 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
To THE Epiror: 


The statement is frequently made by writers on valuation, 
that on.an old, well-maintained railroad, where individual 
ties have been replaced at the end of each one’s useful life, 
so that the present ties are a fair mixture of old, middling, 
and new, the average “life remaining unexpired” of all the 
ties in the track at any time is equal to half the average life 
of ties. This statement has apparently been very generally 
accepted as self-evident and axiomatic, and upon it is based 
the figure for depreciation of ties, 50 per cent, which the 
Division of Valuation of the I. C. C. seems to favor. 

As a matter of fact, this statement is true only if every 
tie has the same length of life. Actually, of course, the 
life of individual ties varies above and below the average 
life. If it varies uniformly all the way from zero to twice 
the average, as assumed by Mr. Kruttschnitt in his letter 
published in your issue of December 21, the average “life 
remaining unexpired” is two thirds of the average life in- 
stead of one-half, and the depreciation is 33 1/3 per cent, 
not 50 per cent. The actual condition is somewhere between 
these two extremes; not all the ties will have exactly equal 
life, neither will their lives vary so widely as from zero to 
twice the average. If we assume a range of individual lives 
from 25 per cent to 175 per cent of the average life, then 
the average “life remaining unexpired” is 0.594 of the aver- 
age life, and the depreciation is 40.6 per cent. If the aver- 
age life of all the ties be represented by L, and the maximum 
and minimum lives of individual ties by L + BL and 
L — BL, then the general expression is: 

B? ) " 
6 





1 
Average “Life Remaining Unexpired” = ( —+ 
. 2 


Values worked out from this expression for various values_ 


of B are given below: 
Average “‘Life 


remaining Depreciation 

B unexpired” per cent 
MD cance dtd cei wees kee e caida Rea 0.5 50.0 

fb DA Aare ever eee ce ee ee 0.5017 49.83 
Se A. 6 Sekiawaldh sweets oe tle be cameeweuee 0.5067 49.33 
ee Sica cctredned Bard aedin oe Vea ten ee eons 0.515 48.5 

WE ie iainla Site ae bk PRM De 6a eee ee ee 0.5267 47.33 
ME agi ahcratdh-o aw 5itacah ak SA A eee eae 0.5417 45.83 
a See Ra Gor ws dete areata Geis 0.5938 40.62 
De cS alacew@ Ret hI ce ele a Wheres sicaee 0.6667 33.33 

ee 


tie location and suppose it filled successively by a series of 
ties covering the entire range from long-life to short-life. 
In the year 1900 a 20-year tie is installed; this replaced 
in 1920 by a 19-year tie, in 1939 by an 18-year tie, etc. 
The “life remaining unexpired” is, in 1900, 20 years, in 
1901, 19 years, etc., falling each year until 1939, rising then 
to 19 years, and so on. These values, if plotted as ordinates 
on a base representing years elapsed, form a series of sim- 
ilar right triangles having altitudes decreasing regularly from 
20 to 0. The average ordinate of such a series is 1/3 the 
maximum altitude,.or 6 2/3 years. This is the average 
value throughout the term, of the average “life remaining 
unexpired,’ and is 2/3 of the average life, which checks the 
value given in the second paragraph and appearing in the 
table for B—=1. The same result may be obtained by adding 
up the value of average “life remaining unexpired” for each 
year of the term and dividing by the number of years in the 
term. 

Another simple line of reasoning, also, shows that the 
statement referred to in the opening paragraph is incorrect. 
Imagine a track equipped with two kinds of ties in equal 
quantity, having lives of 5 and 15 years, respectively, averag- 
ing 10 years. Equal quantities of the two kinds are pur- 
chased for replacements. For simplicity, ties having lives 
between these values are ignored. It is obvious that after a 
few years, more of the short-life ties will have been retied 
than of the long-life ties, and as replacements will be made 
with equal quantities of long-life and short-life ties, there 
will come to be a preponderance of long-life ties in the 
track. As the long-life ties have an average “life remain- 
ing unexpired” of 714 years, and the short-life ties 2% 
years, and there are more of the former than of the latter, 
the grand average “life remaining unexpired” will be not 
5, but more than 5 years. 

The writer has no data on the actual range of the life of 
ties above and below the average life, but if even so limited 
a range as from 50 per cent to 150 per cent be agreed upon, 
(B=.5), so that the depreciation is changed from 50 per 
cent to 45.83 per cent, the aggregate valuation of the ties on 
the railroads in this country will be increased by about $46,- 


000,000. Ropert S. RHODES. 





TRANS-SIBERIAN RAILWAY SEVERED.—Press despatches 
report that the Trans-Siberian Raiway has been severed near 
Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, where the Bolsheviki have de- 
stroyed the locomotive sheds and workshops. 
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British Official Photograph. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
A Big German Shell Has Hit the Middle of This French Supply Train 

















President Wilson's Railroad Message to Congress 


Asks It Ungrudgingly to Protect the Security Values and 
Maintain Solidity of Credit Structure 


tioned solidity of the structure of railroad credit, 

President Wilson in his address before a joint ses- 
sion of the Senate and House on January 4 asked Congress 
to pass “ungrudgingly” and as “promptly as circumstances 
permit” the legislation he had promised to recommend in 
his statement accompanying his proclamation taking over the 
railroads. The holders of stocks and bonds, he said, should 
receive from the government an unqualified guarantee that 
their properties should be maintained throughout the period 
of federal control in as good repair and as complete equip- 
ment as at present, and that the several roads will receive 
under federal management such compensation as is equit- 
able and just alike to their owners and to the general public. 
As a basis he suggested the average net railway operating in- 
come of the three years ending June 30, 1917. It will prob- 
ably be necessary also, he said, to resort to the national 
treasury for funds to add to the railway equipment and ex- 
tend their operative facilities, and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury will advise with the proper congressional committees 
if it becomes necessary to ask for grants of money for that 
purpose, but for the present he asked only the guarantees 
and such appropriations as are necessary at the outset of 
the task. The administration bill providing for an appro- 
priation of $500,000,000 and fixing other terms for the ex- 
ercise of government control was introduced later in the 
day. 

While he emphasized the necessity for a single and unified 
direction of the railroads and the common use of all facili- 
ties which he thought could be obtained only under govern- 
ment administration, no criticism of the railroads is either 
expressed or implied in the message. On the contrary, the 
President said that it was right first to try to effect the neces- 
sary unification by voluntary action and that the railway 
executives who constituted the Railroads’ War Board “did 


UJ ton THE IMPORTANCE of maintaining the unques- 


everything that was possible for them to do in the circum- * 


stances.” The task was taken out of their hands “not be- 
cause of any dereliction or failure on their part” but “only 
because there were some things which the government can 
do and private management cannot.” 

Under the new regime, the President asserted “nothing 
will be altered or disturbed which it is not necessary to dis- 
turb” and “the interest and convenience of the private ship- 
per will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it is pos- 
sible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary 
circumstances.” 

The text of the message follows: 


The President’s Address 


Gentlemen of the Congress: I have asked the privilege 
of addressing you in order to report to you that on the 28th 
of December last, during the recess of the Congress, acting 
through the Secretary of War and under the authority con- 
ferred upon me by the act of Congress approved August 29, 
1916, I took possession and assumed control of the railway 
lines of the country and the systems of water transportation 
under their control. This step seemed to be imperatively 
necessary in the interest of the public welfare, in the pres- 
ence of the great tasks of war with which we are now deal- 
ing. As our own experience develops difficulties and makes 
it clear what they are, I have deemed it my duty to remove 
those difficulties wherever I have the legal power to do so. 
To assume control of the vast railway systems of the coun- 
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try is, I realize, a very great responsibility, but to fail to do 
so in the existing circumstances would have been a much 
greater. I assumed the less responsibility rather than the 
weightier. 

I am sure that I am speaking the mind of all thoughtful 
Americans when I say that it is our duty as the representa- 
tives of the nation to do everything that it is necessary to do 
to secure the complete mobilization of the whole resources 
of America by as rapid and effective means as can be found. 
Transportation supplies all the arteries of mobilization. 
Unless it be under a single and unified direction, the whole 
process of the nation’s action is embarrassed. 


Railway Executives Praised 


It was in the true spirit of America, and it was right, 
that we should first try to effect the necessary unification 
under the voluntary action of those who were in charge of 
the great railway properties; and we did try it. The direc- 
tors of the railways responded to the need promptly and 
generously. The group of railway executives who were 
charged with the task of actual co-ordination and general 
direction performed their difficult duties with patriotic zeal 
and marked ability, as was to have been expected, and did, 
I believe, everything that it was possible for them to do in 
the circumstances. If I have taken the task out of their 
hands, it has not been because of any dereliction or failure 
on their part, but only because there were some things which 
the government can do and private management cannot. 
We shall continue to value most highly the advice and as- 
sistance of these gentlemen and I am sure we shall not find 
them withholding it. 

It had become unmistakably plain that only under gov- 
ernment administration can the entire equipment of the sev- 
eral systems of transportation be fully and unreservedly 
thrown into a common service without injurious discrimina- 
tion against particular properties. Only under government 
administration can an absolutely unrestricted and unem- 
barrassed common use be made of all tracks, terminals, 
terminal facilities and equipment of every kind. Only un- 
der that authority can new terminals be constructed and de- 
veloped without regard to the requirements or limitations 
of particular roads. But under government administration 
all these things will be possible—not instantly, but as fast 
as practical difficulties, which cannot be merely conjured 
away, give way before the new management. 

The common administration will be carried out with as 
little disturbance of the present operating organizations and 
personnel of the railways as possible. Nothing will be altered 
or disturbed which it is not necessary to disturb. We are 
serving the public interest and safe-guarding the public 
safety, but we are also regardful of the interest of those by 
whom these great proper ties are owned and glad to avail 
ourselves of the experience and trained ability of those who 
have been managing them. It is necessary that the trans- 
portation of troops and of war materials, of food and of fuel, 
and of everything that is necessary for the full mobiliza- 
tion of the energies and resources of the country should be 
first considered, but it is clearly in the public interest also 
that the ordinary activities and the normal industrial and 
commercial life of the country should be interfered with and 
dislocated as little as possible, and the public may rest as- 
sured that the interest and convenience of the private ship- 
per will be as carefully served and safeguarded as it is pos- 
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sible to serve and safeguard it in the present extraordinary 
circumstances.’ 


Should Receive Unqualified Guarantee 


‘While the present authority of the executive suffices for 
all purposes of administration, and while of course all pri- 
vate interests must for the present give way to the public 
necessity, it is, I am sure you will agree with me, right and 
necessary that the owners and creditors of the railways, the 
holders of their stocks and bonds, should receive from the 
government an unqualified guarantee that their properties 
will be maintained throughout the period of federal control 
in as good repair and as complete equipment as at present, 
and that the several roads will receive under federal man- 
agement such compensation as is equitable and just alike 
to their owners and to the general public. I would suggest 
the average net railway operating income of the three years 
ending June 30, 1917. I earnestly recommend that these 
guarantees be given by appropriate legislation, and given as 
promptly as circumstances permit. 

I need not point out the essential justice of such guaran- 
tees and their great influence and significance as elements 
in the present financial and industrial situation of the coun- 
try. Indeed, one of the strong arguments for assuming con- 
trol of the railroads at this time is the financial argument. 
It is necessary that the values of railway securities should 
be justly and fairly protected and that the large, financial 
operations every year necessary in connection with the main- 
tenance, operation and development of the roads should, 
during the period of the war, be wisely related to the finan- 
cial operations of the government. Our first duty is, of 
course, to conserve the common interest and the common 
safety and to make certain that nothing stands in the way 
of the successful prosecution of the great war for liberty 
and justice; but it is also an obligation of public conscience 
and of public honor that the private interests we disturb 
should be kept safe from unjust injury, and it is of the 
utmost consequence to the government itself that all great 
financial operations should be stabilized and co-ordinated 
with the financial operations of the government. 


Should Preserve Values 


No borrowing should run athwart the borrowings of the 
federal treasury, and .no fundamental industrial values 
should anywhere be unnecessarily impaired. In the hands 
of many thousands of small investors in the country, as well 
as in national banks, in insurance companies, in savings 
banks, in trust companies, in financial agencies of every 
kind, railway securities, the sum total of which runs up to 
some ten or eleven thousand millions, constitute a vital part 
of the structure of credit, and the unquestioned solidity of 
that structure must be maintained. 

The Secretary of War and I easily agreed that, in view 
of the many complex interests which must be safeguarded 
and harmonized, as well as because of his exceptional ex- 
perience and ability in this new field of governmental action, 
the Hon. William G. McAdoo was the right man to assume 
direct administrative control of this new executive task. At 
our request, he consented to assume the authority and duties 
of organizer and director general of the new railway ad- 
ministration. He has assumed those duties and his work 
is in active progress. 

It is probably too much to expect that even under the 
unified railway administration which will now be possible 
sufficient economies can be effected in the operation of the 
railways to make it possible to add to their equipment and 
extend their operative facilities as much as the present ex- 
traordinary demands upon their use will render desirable 
without resorting to the national treasury for the funds. 
If it is not possible, it will, of course, be necessary to resort 
to the Congress for grants of money for that purpose. The 
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Secretary of the Treasury will advise with your committees 
with regard to this very practical aspect of the matter. For 
the present I suggest only the guarantees I have indicated 
and such appropriations as are necessary at the outset of 
this task. I take the liberty of expressing the hope that the: 
Congress may grant these promptly and ungrudgingly. We 
are dealing with great matters and will, I am sure, deal with 
them greatly. 


To Investigate Wage Demands 


IRECTOR GENERAL McApoo on January 4 arranged for 

a plan of settlement of the wage demands of the 

brotherhoods of train employees, after two days of 
conferences with their executive officers and legislative rep- 
resentatives. 

He will appoint a committee of four to investigate the 
question and submit to him a report as a basis for his de- 
cision. The brotherhoods were asked to suggest to him the 
names of possible members of the committee. Mr. McAdoo 
announced the plan in the following statement: 

“T have had a gratifying conference with William G. Lee, 
president, and W. N. Doak, vice-president, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; A. B. Garretson, president, and W. 
M. Clark, vice-president, Order of Railway Conductors; W. 
S. Carter, president, and P. J. McNamara, vice-president, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, and 
H. E. Wills, assistant grand chief, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, as to the relations of the employees to the 
railroads while under Government control and the demands 
which have heretofore been presented by some of the brother- 
hoods to the railroad companies. I have been impressed 
with the spirit of co-operation and fairness shown by the 
brotherhood chiefs in their discussions with me, and feel 
confident that an adjustment fair to the men as well as to 
the country will be reached. 

“As a result of the discussion, I have determined to ap- 
point a committee of four representative men, whose reputa- 
tions will be a guarantee of fair dealing to all, to make a 
full investigation of the whole matter and report their find- 
ings and conclusions to me at the earliest possible moment. 
The names of the members of this committee will be an- 
nounced in a few days. 

“As soon as the committee makes a report, the director 
general will render a decision which will be effective as 
to wages from January 1, 1918. Every employee affected 
by this inquiry may, therefore, devote himself unreservedly 
and patriotically to his work with the assurance that his 
rights and interests will be justly dealt with. 

“This is a time of great stress, and the attitude of every 
employee should be determined by the supreme need of the 
hour—duty to his country first of all. I cannot state too 
strongly the necessity for devoted and loyal service by every 
man in this emergency. Every railroad employee is now in 
effect a government employee and as much in duty bound 
to give his best service to his country as if he wore the uni- 
form of the United States army and occupied the trenches 
at the front. Every unnecessary delay in a train movement 
vitally affects our soldiers and sailors and seriously impairs 
our ability to defend our rights and our liberties. Every 
man whose neglect or indifference causes such delays may be 
responsible for the loss of the son of some noble American 
mother or father. It is as serious to the country for an em- 
ployee to be a slacker in his work as for a man to be a 
slacker in the army. 

“The present serious congestion and actual suffering for 
the want of coal and other supplies will be greatly improved 
and may be entirely remedied if every employee will do his 
utmost in his individual task. In the name of patriotism, 
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therefore, for the protection of our sons abroad and for the 
safety of the nation, I hope that every man, wherever placed, 
will do his level best. Let us who stay at home be ashamed 
not to be willing to make sacrifices equally as great as those 
our gallant sons are already making for us on the bloody 
fields of France.” 

While this plan applies only to the deng@hds which have 
been presented by the conductors, trainmgm-and ‘firemen, it 
would undoubtedly be applied also to any similar demands 
from other employees. 

Mr. McAdoo has been informed by railroad executives 
that one of their greatest difficulties has een the shortage 
of labor due to the draft and enlistments and to the loss 


of men, especially machinists, to other industries that could 
afford to pay higher wages. 


Parcel Post Routes by 
Motor Trucks to Be Extended 


HE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT announces that within, 
= perhaps, the next three months motor truck parcel-post 

routes will be in operation in various parts of the 
country aggregating between 3,000 and 4,000 miles. One 
chain of motor routes will extend from Portland, Me., to 
New Orleans. Another will cover much of a large stretch 
of territory in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia. 
On the Pacific coast routes will be established between San 
Francisco and Sacramento, Cal., via Stockton and Fruitdale, 
a distance of 125 miles, and between Redlands and Los An- 
geles, Cal., via Ontario and Pomona, Cal., a distance of 76 
miles. 

It is the belief of the Post Office Department that the ope- 
ration of these routes and others to be established will ma- 
terially aid in the distribution and in lowering the cost of 
food products. 

The existing law does not provide for the employment of 
government-owned motor trucks on rural-delivery routes, nor 
does it require the rural carriers to use motor vehicles. 

In the star-route service, however, where the mail is car- 
ried under contract, a recent law permits the Post Office De- 
partment to designate the sort of vehicles to be employed, 
and in awarding new contracts the department will specify 
that motor trucks shall be employed on all routes where the 
roads are such as to admit of their use. These contracts are 
advertised for bidders, and where payment asked for the 
service is deemed to be excessive the department is authorized 
to provide government-owned motor trucks and to employ 
drivers for the operation of these routes. 

A further extension of the employment of government- 
owned motor vehicles by its adoption for the parcel-post 
service of the rural routes will be made whenever Congress 
enacts a law now pending for that purpose. 

Operating under the law as it now stands as applied to 
the star-route service, motor-truck routes, some under con- 
tract and some operated with government-owned motor 
trucks, are in process of establishment from New York City 
to Port Jervis, N. Y., via Belleville, Montclair, and Dover, 
N. J., a distance each way of 86 miles; New York City to 
Hammonton, N. J., via Mount Olive, Bordentown, Tren- 
ton, Princeton, and Elizabeth, N. J., a distance each way 
of 114 miles; New York City to Easton, Pa., via Montclair, 
Morristown, and Somerville, N. J., a distance each way of 
94 miles; New York City to New Milford, Conn., via 
Pawling, Yorktown Heights, Briar Cliff, and Yonkers, 
N. Y., a distance each way of 91 miles; New York City to 
Hartford, Conn., via White Plains, N. Y:, Danbury, and 
Waterbury, Conn., a distance each way of 105 miles; New 
York City to Port Jervis, N. Y., via Goshen and Suffern, 
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N. Y., a distance each way of 84 miles; and from Phila- 
delphia,,Pa., to Easton, Pa., yia Hallowell and Doylestown, 
Pa., a distance each»way of 56 miles; Easton to Reading, Pa., 
via Bethlehem and dilentown, Pa., a distance eath way of 
52 miles; Pittsville, Pa., to Easton, Pa., via Orwigsburg and 
Danielsville, Pa.; Harrisburg, Pa., to Reading, Pa., via 
Lebanon and Robesonia, Pennsylvania, a distance each way 
of 51 miles, and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, to Hagerstown, 
Maryland. 

Routes extend from Cincinnati to Springfield, Ohio, via 
Dayton and Miamisburg, a distance each way of 76 miles; 
Portland, Me., to Nashua, N. H., via Portsmouth and Exe- 
ter, N. H., a distance each way of 105 miles; Nashua, N. H., 
to Hartford, Conn., via. Stafford Springs, Conn., and 
Worcester and East Pepperell, Mass., a distance each wav 
of 127 miles; Hagerstown, Md., to Staunton, Va.; Staunton, 
Va., to Roanoke, Va.; Winston-Salem to Charlotte, N. C.;: 
Concord to Statesville, N. C.; Charlotte to Camden, N. C., 
Camden, N. C., to Columbia, S. C.; Florence to Columbia, 
S. C., via Darlington and Lydia; Columbia, S. C., to Chapin 
and Lexington, a distance of 70 miles and return; Charles- 
ton, S. C., to Columbia, S. C., via Somerville and Orange- 
burg, S. C., a distance each way of 126 miles; Orangeburg, 
S. C., to Augusta, Ga., via Langley and Williston, S. C., a 
distance each way of 77 miles; Savannah to Statesboro, Ga., 
via Pooler, Bloomingdale, Marlow, and Brooklet, a distance 
each way of 55 miles; Augusta to Macon, Ga.; Macon to 
Columbus, Ga.; Columbus to Montgomery, Ala.; Green- 
ville, S. C., to Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., to Montgomery, 
Alabama, and Birmingham to Montgomery, Alabama, via 
Verbena and Marbury, Alabama, a distance each way of 106 
miles. 

With the exception of a branch between Washington, 
D. C., and Richmond,.Va., the course of which has not yet 
been decided on, a chain of routes has been adopted linking 
Portland, Me., with Nashua, N. H.; Nashua with Worcester, 
Mass.; Worcester with Hartford, Conn.; Hartford with New 
York City; New York City with Easton, Pa.; Easton with 
Philadelphia; Philadelphia with Oxford, Pa.; Oxford with 
Baltimore, Md.; Baltimore with Washington, D. C.; Lynch- 
burg, Va., with Winston-Salem, N. C.; Winston-Salem with 
Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte with Greenville, S. C.; Green- 
ville with Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta, Ga., with Birmingham or 
Montgomery, Ala.; Birmingham or Montgomery with Jack- 
son, Miss. Routes will be established Jackson to New Or- 
leans, La., and Jackson to Mobile. 

These routes are now surveyed and are being advertised 
for bids. Where satisfactory bids are not received Govern- 
ment-owned trucks will be used. 

The routes already in operation with Government-owned 
trucks are from Washington, D. C., to Leonardtown, Md., 
a distance each way of 54 miles; from Annapolis, Md., te 
Solomons, Md., a distance each way of 65 miles; from 
Washington, D. C., to Baltimore, Md., via Ridgeville; from 
Baltimore to Philadelphia, Pa., via Belair, Md., Oxford, 
and West Chester, Pa., a distance each way of 110 miles; 
and from Baltimore to Gettysburg, Pa.,, via Westminster, a 
distance each way of 53 miles. 

Routes in the Middle States will form a chain from In- 
dianapolis, Ind., to Columbus, Ohio; Columbus to Zanes- 
ville, Ohio; Zanesville, to Wheeling, W: Va.; Wheeling to 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pittsburgh to Uniontown, Pa.; Uniontown 
to Cumberland, Md.; Cumberland to Hagerstown, Md.; 
Hagerstown to Staunton, Virginia; Staunton to Lynchburg, 
Virginia. ! 

Further extensions contemplated but not yet surveyed are 
from Charleston, W. Va., to Columbus, Ohio; Columbus to 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio, to Louisville, Ky.; 
Louisville to Chattanooga, Tenn.; and Chattanooga to At- 
lanta, Ga. 
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” How Canadian Pacific Attracts Settlers to Its Lands; 
Its Methods of Increasing Agricultural Productivity 








View of Canadian Pacific Dam at Bassano, Aita., which Irrigates 400,000 Acres. 


farms, each complete with house, barn, fencing, well, 

and a portion of the land under cultivation; which 
has established’ 100 farms with similar improvements for 
veterans returning from the war; which, as a part of its loan 
policy for assisting settlers, has also built houses and barns 
on 298 farms; which has opened up as many as 60 town- 
sites in a single year, co-operating in the establishment of 
the necessary retail businesses and industries; which has 
encouraged live stock production by distributing among 
farmers 150 horses, 7,000 cattle, 6,900 sheep and 1,300 swine, 
and which in the last nine months has colonized nearly 500 
bona-fide immigrant settlers upon its lands, deserves to be 
classed as a nation builder rather than as a transportation 
system alone. 

The Canadian Pacific not only carries on the activities 
mentioned, but is the settlers’ banker and teacher in agri- 
cultural science in addition. Demonstration trains, fairs, 
farmers’ institutes and experimental farms conducted by ex- 
perts all tend to keep the farmer abreast with the latest de- 
velopments in agricultural methods. A loan of $2,000 to 
new settlers on certain lands makes it possible for desirable 
farmers with limited capital to get a start on the railroad’s 
lands. The extension of the payment for all farms over a 
period of 20 years also proves an attractive feature to pro- 
spective settlers of small means. In Alberta the Canadian 
Pacific has developed the largest irrigation project on the 
American continent and has also acquired what is known 
as the Lethbridge Irrigation District, originally developed 
by the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company. Together 
these two tracts supply water to approximately 720,000 acres 
of land. 


A COMPANY WHICH HAS DEVELOPED 419 “ready-made” 


History 


The history of the development of the western provinces 
of Canada is to a large extent a chronicle of the achieve- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific. In 1871, British Columbia, 
then a separate British colony, joined the Dominion of 
Canada on the condition that a railway be built within 10 
years to unite it with the eastern Canadian provinces. In 
1880 the road had not been built and was not even in pros- 
pect. Finally, for a consideration of $25,000,000 in cash 
and 25,000,000 acres of land in western Canada, the Cana- 
dian Pacific undertook the construction of the road which 
was completed in the early part of the decade. Under the 
tterms of the agreement the railway company had the privilege 
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of selecting its land from the odd numbered sections within 
strips 10 miles wide on each side of the right of way. Sub- 
sequently it acquired other charters and subsidies with ad- 
ditional land. The early policy of the road was to sell land 
to any purchaser in any amount for prices as low as $3 an 
acre, to be paid within ten years in the case of actual set- 
tlers, and within six years in the case of others. As a re- 
sult considerable land passed into the hands of speculators. 


Organization of Development Departments 


In 1912 the Canadian Pacific organized a Department of 
Natural Resources for the purpose of developing the agricul- 
tural and industrial possibilities of the western provinces 
more intensibely and scientifically. In 1916 a further organ- 
ization, known as the Department of Colonization and Devel- 
opment, was created, and now has charge particularly of the 
colonization enterprises of the company. The Department of 
Natural Resources includes an engineering branch, which 
operates and maintains the irrigation tracts of the road; a 
tewnsite branch, which locates, plans and prepares town- 
sites for the market; a coal mines branch, which operates the 
Canadian Pacific coal mines in Alberta and Saskatchewan; 
an agricultural and animal industry branch, which carries 
on a campaign of agricultural education among the farmers, 
conducts demonstration farms and trains and distributes high 
grade live-stock and seed among settlers, in some cases on 
eusy terms of credit; and a forestry branch, which stimulates 
the growth of trees on the prairies, patrols the valuable timber 
holdings of the company, supervises tue company’s lumbering 
operations, and plants trees along the right of way for wind- 
breaks. The Department of Colonization and Development 
includes an industrial branch, which attracts manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers to the towns and cities of western 
Canada; a publicity branch, devoted to the dissemination of 
information about western Canada, particularly as to the 
opportunities which the cheap lands of the Canadian Pacific 
afford to new settlers; and an organization which aims 
to come into personal contact, through agents and representa- 
tives, with the prospective settler, assisting him with informa- 
tion and advice, and actually accompanying him to the land 
of his choice. 


Work of the Departments 


A railroad’s main function is to carry passengers and 
freight, and likewise its revenue is dependent upon the vol- 
ume of traffic it handles. Both in the United States and 
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Canada, railways have literally created the traffic they de- 
sired by extensive development of unsettled country. This 
has involved conducting propaganda to induce settlement 
along railways, financial and practical assistance to settlers 
in their pioneering days; and the creation of industries to 
employ surplus labor and provide a market for the farmers’ 
products. The Department of Natural Resources and the 
Department of Colonization and Development on the Cana- 
dian Pacific constitute a most comprehensive organization 
for the achievement of these ends. For colonization purposes 
the road formerly had some 4,000 agents in Canada, the 
United States, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium and the 
Scandinavian countries to promote immigration to the west- 
ern Canadian provinces. At the time the war commenced 
the influx of settlers to Canada dropped off to a marked 
degree and a reduction was made in the staff of agents. 
Despite the obstacles created by the world conflict, the work 
of the Department of Colonization and Development has 
been prosecuted vigorously, with special attention to dis- 
tricts where the best results can be obtained. The emigra- 
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cash of 10 per cent. of the list price is required of all pur- 
chasers, and settlement for the balance, with interest at 6 
per cent., is extended over 19 additional years. The pay- 
ments are so arranged that the settler pays no more principal 
until the fourth year, and if he carries out certain settlement 
duties, he is allowed a rebate of part of the interest for the 
first and second years. Those desiring to do so are permitted 
to repay their indebtedness or settle for the entire amount at 
any time before the expiration of the 20 years following: the 
purchase. Applicants must, directly or through authorized 
agents, make a personal inspection of the land they propose 
to buy. All minerals contained in the property, including 
gas and petroleum, are reserved’ by the company. 


Purchase of Land Without a Loan 


Purchasers of land without a loan are required to enter 
into occupation within six months from the date of purchase 
and must undertake the construction of a house costing at 
least $350, and a barn costing not less than $200 and capable 
of accommodating four horses and four cows. Settlers must 











Canadian Pacific Demonstration and Supply Farm, Strathmore, Alta. 


tion from the United States to Canada this year has been 
larger in the percentage of practical farmers than ever be- 
fore experienced by the Canadian Pacific. 


How Land Is Sold to Settlers 


The first step in a colonization campaign is to acquaint 
the prospective farmer with the various conditions under 
which he can acquire land from the railway or the provincial 
governments. For this purpose the Canadian Pacific issues 
detailed pamphlets and bulletins from time to time.. The 
road sells most of its land in accordance with the provisions 
of four plans: (1) The sale of land for settlement without 
a loan; (2) the sale of land for settlement with a loan for 
improvements; (3) the sale of “ready-made” farms; and, 
(4) the sale of land to veterans of the war. According to 
the general conditions covering the disposition of land under 
all of these plans, no land may be bought except by bona 
fide settlers. Under the first plan as much as two sections, 
1,280 acres, may be sold to one purchaser; when a loan is 
provided not more than 320 acres. An initial payment in 


insure their buildings against loss from fire and must sink 
a suitable well, fence the land, and break and crop a portion 
of each quarter-section. During the entire period of occu- 
pancy each purchaser must undertake to keep at least three 
milch cows. Instead of cultivating the land, the purchaser 
may agree to maintain on the property a certain number of 
horses, cattle, sheep or hogs, which must be his unencumbered 
property. 


Sale of Farm With $2,000 Loan 


The sale of land with a $2,000 loan for improvements has 
recently been limited to irrigated lands in parcels not exceed- 
ing 320 acres per application. Applicants for lands under 
this plan must be married men having agricultural experi- 
ence and must have sufficient capital to enable them to pay 
the first installment of 10 per cent. of the purchase price, in 
addition to an amount sufficient to maintain their families 
for one year after occupying the land. They are also required 
to own or purchase, free from encumbrances, sufficient horses, 
cattle and other live-stock, to enable them to develop their 
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property. Following the acceptance of an application, the 
company undertakes the erection of a house, a barn, the 
fencing of the farm, and the digging of a well. Not more 
than $2,000 may be expended for these improvements, in- 
cluding a charge for supervision of 5 per cent. of the amount 
expended. The amount of the loan is added to the purchase 
price of the land is to be repaid in installments extended 
over 20 years. The character of the house and barn to be 
erected on the farm may be selected by the applicant from 
various standard plans provided by the company. A pur- 
chaser is required to occupy the land with his family within 
six months after the completion of improvements and must 
reside there continuously for five years, during which he 
must cultivate certain portions of each quarter section. He 
must also maintain during that time at least three milch 
cows for each quarter section and must insure the buildings 
against fire. Under the farm loan scheme, 298 farms have 
been equipped with buildings up to October, 1917. 


Ready-Made Farms 


In 1909, the Canadian Pacific inaugurated an improved 
farms policy. During that year a number of farms were 
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There will be only a limited number of improved farms 
available, but land to an almost unlimited extent can be 
provided under the assisted colonization scheme. Under this 
plan farms must be selected by the intending colonist and 
then improved by him with assistance from the company in 
the way of advances of building and fencing material, live- 
stock, implements and seed grain. Both plans provide easy 
terms of payment for land over long periods, as well as di- 
rect financial aid at fair rates of interest if desired in the 
first year of occupation. Applicants for these lands must be 
married men, physically fit and of good moral character, who 
can produce proof of having been in active service in the 
Canadian army or the British army or navy and who have had 
experience either as farmers or farm laborers. 

In certain districts the company still has land which is 
sold without requiring the purchaser to settle thereon. When 
land is sold without settlement conditions, payment is ex- 
tended over a period of 10 years only. : 


Improvements Made by Development Branch 


In addition to constructing 200 buildings on farm loan 
lands in 1913—the first year after the adoption of the loan 











House, Barn and Well on a “Ready-Made” Farm 


equipped with a house and barn, a well and a fence enclos- 
ing the property. In addition, 50 acres on each were broken 
-and seeded to crops. In the following year a contingent of 
British farmers were personally conducted by the company’s 
agents from Great Britain and located on these ready-made 
farms. Under this arrangement a settler may proceed to 
earn an income on his farm as soon as he occupies it. The 
farms are sold on a 20-year-payment basis under the terms 
of which the price of the improvements is added to the price 
of the land. At first this type of farm was established only 
in Alberta, but the policy has been extended to include Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and British Columbia. 


Farms for Returned Soldiers 


The Canadian Pacific also has prepared plans designed 
to encourage returned soldiers to take up farms. The lands 
set aside for this purpose are of two kinds, improved farms 
and “assisted colonization” farms. The former are included 
in selected colonies with distinctive military names, which 
have been improved by the erection of a house, a barn and 
fences, the cultivation of a certain area of land, and the 
provision of a water supply. Each colony will contain a 
central control farm in charge of a superintendent, who will 
supervise the work of all colonists. Central control farms 
will be used for purposes of demonstration and as supply 
depots for male live-stock, and for implements to be used 
by the colonists in common, as follows: One drill, one 
mower, one binder and one rake for three farms. 





farm policy—the development branch did the following work 
in the interests of settlers: 


274 miles of fencing erected. 

128 wells dug, at a maximum charge of $300 to settlers, although in 
many cases the cost to the company was more. 

2,200 acres cleared. 

8,400 acres of virgin soil broken. 

6,000 acres ploughed or backset. 

36,500 acres disced. 

13,000 acres harrowed. 

5,800 acres seeded. 

2,000 acres harvested. 

117 houses built. 

117 barns, 1 piggery and 16 granaries built; 21 buildings moved. 

On company demonstration farms 11 houses, 12 barns, 12 
piggeries, 11: poultry houses and 12 dairies were built, while 
five wells were drilled and two windmills erected. 

In 1916 the develpoment branch of the department erected 
under its loan policy, 16 houses, eight barns, five granaries 
and five chicken houses, put up 12 miles of fencing, sunk 12 
wells, constructed one concrete cistern and cultivated 530 
acres. In addition, the following improvements were under- 
taken in connection with the farms being prepared for re- 
turned soldiers: 100 houses, 100 barns, 32 implement sheds, 
190 miles of fencing and 25 wells. The major part of this 
work was completed in 1916 and the balance in 1917. Ar- 
rangements are now being made to install cisterns on 75 of 
these farms, which will be supplied with irrigation water. 
Twenty-five of these cisterns have been completed. 

To encourage the raising of live-stock the Department of 
Natural Resources, under certain conditions, assists buyers 
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of land in the irrigated districts by advancing stock of a 
walue not exceeding $1,000, on a cash payment of 20 per cent. 
This loan is made at the discretion of the company’s super- 
intendent of agriculture and animal industry and only to 
settlers who have occupied their land at least one year. So 
far over 15,000 head of cattle, horses, hogs and sheep have 
been distributed in this manner. 

This policy, together with a continuous campaign of edu- 
cation since 1904 emphasizing the importance of mixed farm- 
ing, has greatly increased live-stock production in the west- 
ern provinces. In 1916, the number of cattle in Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan was twice what it was ten years previously. 
Contributing to this result was the company’s practice of 
bringing in heifers and selling them at cost as well as grant- 
ing reduced rates on the transportation of heifers and thor- 
oughbred animals of all kinds. Other factors include the 
furnishing of pure bred bulls free to the farmers, prize com- 
petitions in steer feeding and educational guidance through 
lectures on animal husbandry in demonstration trains, fairs 
and farmers’ institutes. 

For many years the Canadian Pacific has been encourag- 
ing the use and cultivation of better grades of seed. It early 
secured the co-operation of the Dominion and provincial 
governments, offering to furnish demonstration trains and 
free seed for the farmers if the governmental agricultural 
departments would supply lecturers. The Dominion govern- 
ment also established seed fairs throughout the Northwest. 
Alfalfa and timothy seed, carefully selected by the com- 
pany’s own experts, are sold by the Canadian Pacific on 
two years’ credit without security other than ordinary prom- 
issory notes. Seed grain is still frequently supplied to be- 
ginnets with a crop mortgage as security. The road co- 
operates as far as possible with government and local organi- 
zations to eradicate weed pests. 

In line with its policy to extend agricultural education 
through the medium of exhibits at fairs and conventions and 
on demonstration trairis the Canadian Pacific this year in- 
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Creamery at Demonstration and Supply Farm, Strathmore, 
Alta. 


stalled exhibits at Calgary, Alta.; Brandon, Man.; Regina, 
Sask.; Toronto, Ont.; Sherbrooke, Que., and Quebec, Que. 


Results of Efforts to Develop Agriculture 


The statistics of grain production for the western provinces 
indicate what fruitful results have been achieved through 
the efforts of the Canadian Pacific and governmental agencies. 
In Manitoba, the acreage of wheat increased from 260,842 
in 1883, to 3,094,573 in 1915 and the yield from 5,686,355 
bu. to 62,683,000 bu. The acreage of oats increased from 
215,431 to 1,314,846 and the yield from 9,478,964 bu. to 
50,695,000 bu. In Saskatchewan the wheat acreage in 1899 
was -328,459 and in 1915, 6,838,500, whereas the yield in 
1899 was 6,083,508 bu., as compared with 195,168,000 bu. 
in 1915. In the same province the acreage of oats increased 
from 83,465 in 1899 to 2,937,000 in 1915, and the yield 
from 2,518,248 bu. in 1899 to 157,628,600 bu. in 1915. 
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The statistics for Alberta are as follows: 
63,391 in 1903; 1,563,700 in 1915; yield of wheat, 1,200.- 
598 bu. in 1903; 51,355,000 bu. in 1915; acreage of oats, 
51,929 in 1899; 1,912,000 in 1915; yield of oats, 2,189,441 
bu. in 1899; 107,741,000 in 1915. 

Live-stock production has likewise shown marked _in- 
creases in the western provinces. In Manitoba the total 
number of horses, cattle, sheep and swine increased from 
422,000 in 1899 to 886,956 in 1917. The record for Sas- 
katchewan is even more enviable. The number of horses in- 
creased from 83,500 in 1901, to 678,965 in 1917; milch 
cows increased from 56,400 in 1901 to 229,142 in 1917; 
other cattle from 160,600 to 573,411; sheep from 73,100 to 
149,418, and swine from 27,800 to 284,316. Similar results 


Acreage of wheat, 




















View of “Ready-Made” Farm Buildings 


have been achieved in Alberta, and there are now 
horses, 193,851 milch cows, 721,067 other cattle, 262,675 
sheep and 185,074 swine in that province. Since 1914, how- 
ever, the number of swine in the three prairie provinces has 
steadily decreased from 1,038,102 to 580,162, in consequence 
of the heavy export demand. Because of its physical char- 
acteristics, agriculture in British Columbia has been con- 
fined largely to fruit culture, to dairying and to poultry 
raising. 

The great increase in agricultural production which has 
taken place in the Canadian provinces naturally has been 
reflected in increased traffic for the Canadian Pacific. In 
fact, the motive for conducting so intensive a campaign to 
induce settlement and stimulate agricultural activity is to 
secure new business for the road. 
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Irrigation Tracts 


The Canadian Pacific has two large irrigation tracts in 
Alberta, the land of which it is disposing of to settlers. The 
Lethbridge tract: is the pioneer irrigation undertaking on a 
large scale in western Canada. It was started in 1900 and 
was acquired ‘bythe’ Canadian Pacific from the Alberta 
Railway ‘& ‘Irrigation Company in 1912. It draws an un- 
failing supply of water from the St. Mary river, which is 
fed by: the snows and glaciers of the Rocky mountains. 
Canals totaling 115 miles in length setve'!an-aréa- of alsout 
100,000 acres.. The tract_is well-situated with reference to 
transportation. One railway line connects Lethbridge, Alta., 
with the international boundary and other lines traverse the 
center of the district and extend through the 
portion. 

The company’s other irrigation tract is the largest individ- 
ual project of its kind on the American continent. It contains 
about 3,000,000 acres served by two separate water systéms, 
the oldest of which is'in the western part of the block. Water 
for this section is diverted from.the Bow river at a' point just 
inside the eastern limits of the city of Calgary. Main arid 
secondary canals and distributing ditches, totaling 1,600 miles 
in length, supply water to approximately” 220,000‘ acres. 
Construction of this system was commenced in 1903 and 
completed in 1910, and the first water was used in 1907. 

The eastern part of the block is served by a great dam at 
Bassano, Alta., which was begun in 1910 and completed im 
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1914. The dam diverts water from the Bow river into the 
main canal, which is five miles in length and feeds 475 
miles of secondary canals and over 2,000 miles of distributing 
ditches. The system supplies water to about 400,000 acres. 
Both the eastern and western sections of the block contain 
more or less equal proportions of irrigable and non-irrigable 
areas. The non-irrigated land has a low rainfall, but is 
not arid. The average annual precipitation at Calgary, just 
west of the block, is 16.4 in., and at Medicine Hat, 30 miles 
east of the eastern boundary of the block, 10 in. The land, 
if thoroughly soaked in the fall, holds the water well, pro- 
ducing a crop the following year even in a dry season. The 
non-irrigated land furnishes excellent range for live-stock 
and as it often lies in the same quarter section with irrigated 
areas, makes mixed farming profitable. All water legisla- 
tion is enacted by the Dominion parliament rather than by 
the provincial legislatures. The water rate for all irrigated 
land ranges from 50 cents to $1.25 per acre, annually. The 
actual application of the water to the land is done by the 
farmer at a cost which rarely exceeds 50 cents additional. 


Development of Townsites 


The development of new agricultural communities carries 
with it the creation of cities and towns, where mercantile 
businesses and industries spring up to serve the wants of the 
farmers. 
the location of tradesmen, jobbers and manufacturers in the 
Canadian West without stimulating the development of city 
and town life beyond the needs of the rural communities. 
Before the war the townsite branch of the Department of 
Natural Resources laid out and opened up as many as 60 
to 70 new townsites in a year. Since its inception in 1910, 
the industrial branch, the province of which is to attract 
urban settlers to Canada, has located some thousands of 
new retail businesses, and a large number of wholesale 
businesses, and manufacturing plants in the western prov- 
inces. The branch issues bulletins periodically indicating 
specifically the opportunities in the various cities and towns 
on the Canadian Pacific. These bulletins have been instru- 
mental in bringing to the branch an annual average of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000 inquiries, by letter, from prospective 
settlers. There was a sharp falling off in sales of townsite 
property in 1915, but there has been a marked revival since 
then. Sales in 1916 were double those of 1915, and sales in 
1917 promise to be twice as large as those of 1916, 


Coal and Timber Development 


The forestry branch of the Department of Natural Re- 
sources stimulates the growth of trees on the prairies—con- 
ducting prize competitions to that end—patrols the timber 
properties. of the railroad, takes measures to prevent forest 
fires, plants trees along the railway lines for windbreaks to 
replace old wooden snow fences and_has charge of ornamental 
- gardening at the railway stations. At Wolseley, Sask., it 
operates nurseries and at Bull River, B. C., runs the com- 
pany’s lumber mill, from which are obtained ties, poles, piling 
and other timber suitable for railway construction work. 

The coal. mines branch operates the company’s mines, 
three of which are in Alberta and one in Saskatchewan. The 
Canadian Pacific mine at Bankhead, Alta., is the only 
anthracite mine being. worked in the Dominion of Canada. 
The mines have a capacity of 4,000 tons of screened and 
washed coal daily. 





MINERAL PRODUCTION OF ALASKA IN 1917 OvER $41,000- 
000.—In 1917 Alaska produced minerals valued at $41,760,- 
000. These are the advance figures issued by the United 
States Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, and are 
based on-estimates made~by~G. C. Martin. The value of 
the mineral output of Alaska in 1917, although about $6,870,- 
000 less than that in 1916, was greater than that in any other 
year. 


The Canadian Pacific has endeavored to assist in . 
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Condition at Various 
Terminals on January 1 


HE CONDITION OF THE RAILROADS as indicated by that 
T of some of the more important eastern terminals at the 

time the government took over the roads is indicated 
by the following summary of reports received by Commis- 
sioner McChord of the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
of January 1 from inspectors assigned to this work for the 
information of the director general of railroads: 

Pennsylvania Lines East at Pittsburgh reports no conges- 
tion on Conemaugh division; superintendent advises he 
could handle today twice the number of cars if connecting 
roads could take them; normal movement, 4,000 cars; moved 
2,918 up to 12.01 a. m., December 31; on hand 12.01 p. m., 
December 31, 2,845 cars, a reduction of 216 in 24 hours. 
At 6 a. m., December 31, Pennsylvania was holding for 
Lines West 2,605 cars, an increase since Saturday of 500 cars. 

The empty car situation is as follows: Commercial coal 
cars for Pittsburgh district, none; Conemaugh division, 20 
per cent; Monongahela division, 10 per cent. 

Pennsylvania Lines West ‘at Pittsburgh reports Conway 
yard badly congested; working capacity of yard is 6,000 
cars; total cars on hand 6,379, of which 1,744 are bad 
order cars. There were despatched in 24-hour period end- 
ing midnight, 30th, eastbound, 753 cars; westbound, 933 
cars. The westbound movement was 1,100 cars below nor- 
mal. There were received during the same period 1,466 
cars. On hand for other Pennsylvania divisions, 1,963 
cars; westbound cars on hand, 2,476 which is 25 per cent 
above normal; 825 of westbound cars were coal. 

There were 32 locomotives at the terminal, none of which 
were O. K. for service. The coaling machine was out of 
service nine hours on the 30th. Other Pennsylvania divi- 
sions were holding 1,870 cars for other yards. The conges- 
tion at this point is charged by officers to lack of motive 
power and inefficient help. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie advises general condition im- 
proved. Five thousand one hundred and nine cars were 
moved in 24 hours, which is 64 per cent of normal. 

Baltimore & Ohio: Has 593 cars of slag on hand. In- 
terchange better than day before. Eastbound freight is ac- 
cumulating in yards and is being sent over the B. & O. 

Baltimore & Ohio, Cumberland Division: Brunswick, 
Cumberland and Keyser, which are the three principal yards 
on this division are badly congested. At 4 p. m., Decem- 
ber 31, Brunswick had approximately 3,000 eastbound loads 
on hand; Cumberland, with an eastbound working capacity 
of 700 cars, has on hand 1,041 loads; Keyser, with an east- 
bound working capacity of 700 cars. has on hand 930 loads; 
set off between Keyser, Cumberland and Brunswick for 
points via Brunswick, 1,520 loads; for Lehigh Valley 
and Central of New Jersey railroads via Western Maryland 
and Cumberland Valley, 268 loads, not including 106 Cum- 
berland Valley loads held at Cumberland and 165 at Key- 
ser; there is also set off on Western Maryland between 
Hagerstown and Rutherford, 170 loads and on the Cumber- 
land Valley line between the interchange point with the 
Baltimore & Ohio at Cumbo and Shippensburg, 264 loads. 
The Philadelphia & Reading took from the Cumberland 
Valley one train and from the Western Maryland two trains, 
a total of 120 loads on the 31st. 

There is set off on line of the Baltimore & Ohio between 
Connellsville and Cumberland and held at the mines on the 
Connellsville division 1,442 loads. Forty-seven of the loads 
via Cumberland Valley set off east of Cumberland are for 
government work, 18 of them being copper for Jersey City. 

About 800 of the loads set off between Keyser and Bruns- 
wick are coal. The congestion on this part of the B. & O. of 
loads via Rutherford gateway was caused by Central of New 
Jersey embargoing against Philadelphia & Reading on all 
commodities except fuel-coal, perishable freight and Bethlehem 
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Steel Company’s coal on December 17, and the Lehigh Val- 
ley issuing a similar embargo on December 24, and both 
roads embargoing against everything except live stock and 
perishable freight on December 28. 

Philadelphia: Baltimore & Ohio at East Side from mid- 
night until 7:25 p. m. moved west 126 loads, or five trains. 
The normal movement west is 18 trains each 24 hours. 
During the same period Philadelphia & Reading moved east 
three trains, a total of 58 loads. The total cars at East 
Side at 5 p. m. were 990. Eastbound loads, 141; west 
bound loads, 364, 65 of which were hard coal for Wilming- 
ton, Baltimore and Washington and west. 

Seven Baltimore & Ohio and one U. S. locomotives out 
of service, frozen up. Fifteen additional Baltimore & Ohio 
locomotives out of service for repairs; the master mechanic 
states he will be unable to touch them for at least 15 hours 
on account of shortage of skilled labor. 

Scranton: Erie Railroad. 375 cars moved in 24-hour 
period ending 5 a. m. 31st. 416 cars coal awaiting move- 
ment, due to lack of power, caused by poor housing of en- 
gines and zero weather. 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. Moved 67 trains 
east and 59 trains west, handling 3,251 loads, 1,072 empties. 
Nothing held either for power or crews. Movement slow 
on account of zero weather. Seven crews tied up because of 
long hours. 

Washington, D. C.: At 8.00 a. m., December 31, 1917, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad had in all yards for unloading 
666 cars; was holding out 174 cars account no room; on 
hand, having been placed for more than 48 hours, 378 cars, 
of which 165 were for the Government, 143 having been 
placed in the Navy Yard. It had on hand for movement, 
in Potomac and Bennings Yards, 785 loads and 684 empties, 
of which 150 were empty coal cars. With respect to the coal 
situation, there were in the Pennsylvania Avenue Yard 13 
cars of bituminous coal and 1 car of anthracite coal, con- 
signed to local retail dealers, received as follows: 

December 25, 1917 


December 26, 1917 
December 26, 1917 


The Baltimore & Ohio, at 8.00 a. m., December 31, had 
207 loads placed for unloading, of which 85 were coal; 85 
other loads in train yards not placed, account no power; 
27 cars held up 48 hours or longer, of which 9 cars were 
for the government. It had on hand for movement 258 loads 


12 cars bituminous coal, 
1 car bituminous coal, 
1 car anthracite ¢oal, 
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and 300 empties, including 97 empty coal cars which had 
been on hand more than 24 hours. There was a shortage 
of power, in both road and switching service. On neither the 
Pennsylvania nor the Baltimore & Ohio were any cars for 
Washington proper being held out on line of road. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford: On December 28 the 
New Haven received at interchange points 1997 cars and 
delivered 1934 cars. Total cars on line for transit move- 
ment all directions same date 18,688 cars, of which 9,119 
moved. ‘This movement represents what has been done for 
several days past, namely about 50 per cent. 

December 31 at 5 p. m. there was on hand awaiting move- 
ment all directions 11,915 cars, of which 6,439 are east and 
5,476 westbound. Principal points where cars are being 
held are Harlem River, Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, 
Waterbury, Maybrook, Providence, Midway. Worst con- 
gested points are Waterbury, Harlem River, Maybrook, 
Hartford and New Haven. Car movement very slow. Of 
1,081 engines assigned various divisions, 303 in shop for 
repairs. Power badly needed; also shortage of material for 
repairs, as records indicate engines leaving terminals with- 
out proper repairs, causing delays en route. 

At 7 a. m. 3l1st, there were no engines ready for service 
at New Haven, Westfield, Hartford, Springfield, Waterbury, 
Danbury, Willimantic or Worcester. Will be ready in 
twelve hours—New Haven 5, Westfield none, Hartford none, 
Springfield none, Waterbury 2, Danbury 2, Worcester none. 
Of 60 engines assigned road freight service Hartford divi- 
sion 22 are in shops. Hartford and Springfield short switch- 
ing and road power, also crews. Hartford short ten road 
and three switching crews. 

Summarizing, the worst conditions reported so far are on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, the Pennsylvania 
Lines West at Pittsburgh, on the Connellsville and Cum- 
berland Divisions of the Baltimore & Ohio and on the West- 
ern Maryland and Cumberland Valley railroads. On the 
New Haven railroad the principal difficulty appears to be 
the shortage of power, due to a large number of engines in 
the shop and shortage of both men and material to make 
repairs. The congestion at Conway yard at Pittsburgh is 
due to shortage of power and inefficient help. The conges- 
tion on the Western Maryland & Cumberland Valley and in 
a measure on the Connellsville and Cumberland divisions 
of the B. & O. is due to embargoes, but we have not yet 
obtained a check of the condition of power. 
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Canadian Railway Troops Bolting Rails to Metal Ties in France 





























N ORDER TO FACILITATE the handling of material and sup- 
| plies in the shop yards of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 

Fe at Topeka, Kan., this company has constructed ap- 
proximately two and one-half miles of concrete roadways 
connecting all the principal shop buildings, warehouses, 
storehouses, lumber yards, car sheds and unloading and 
storage platforms within the shop enclosure. The Topeka 
shops of the Santa Fe cover 120 acres of ground and are the 
largest on the system, containing all the principal repair 
shops of the company for the repairing and manufacturing 
of all classes of equipment and also the main storehouses 
and storage platforms, lumber yards, etc. 

Prior to the construction of these concrete roads the truck- 
ing and hauling of all storehouse supplies to and from the 
storehouses and shops and the transporting of material be- 


tween the different shops was done by teams under contract 


and by electric trucks over dirt and cinder pathways. Much 
hauling also was done by push-cars and switch engines. 
However, all of these methods were’tostly expedients. 

The cinder roads had been built to permit the operation 
of power-propelled vehicles in order to displace the slow and 
expensive handling by ordinary “hand trucks. However, 
they didnot prove entirely successful as only. a small per- 
centage of the traction power of the electric trucks in service 
could be utilized,“even when the roads were in good con- 
dition. 
sulting in great inconvenience and delay. The hauling by 
switch engines of matérial in box cars was necessarily costly, 
particularly when it was necessary to handle a car three or 
more times, resulting in heavy switching charges, delay to 
cars and other expense connected with the intermittent mov- 
ing and unloading. 

Before the construction of concrete roadways was finally 
authorized an exhaustive study of hauling and trucking 
conditions was made. This study included a series of tests 
with an electric truck, the object being to determine the dif- 
ference in power necessary to start and pull a loaded truck 
with and without trailers over earth, oiled cinders, wood, 
metal and concrete roadways. 


The Test Conditions 


The eléctric truck used in these tests had a capacity of 
4,000 Ib. and weighed 2,220 lb. It was equipped with rub- 
ber tired wheels, 1514 in. in diameter and a 3-in. tread. 
The battery of the truck consisted of 24 cells, Edison Type 
A-6, showing 31 volts at a normal discharge of 45 amperes, 
or about 1.2 volts per cell. 

The trailers referred to in the table as Nos. 1, 3 and 4 
weighed 385 Ib.; trailer No. 2 weighed 401 Ib. and differed 


A Concrete Roadway 
System in a Shop 
Yard 


Description of New Concrete Walks 
Built by the Santa Fe in Store House 
and Shops at Topeka 


By Charles E. Parks 
Assistant Editor, The Santa Fe Magazine, Chicago 


“quired 250 Ib. of tractive force. 


At times’.they -were impassable for the trucks, - re-- 
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from the others in that it had ball bearings in the pedestal 
wheel pivots and roller bearings in the rear wheels. The 
diameter of the front wheels of all the trailers was 8% in. 
with a 2%4-in. tread, while the rear wheels were 18 in. in 
diameter with a 314-in. tread. 

The power used by the truck was indicated by volt and 
ammeter readings obtained by volt and ammeters placed on 
the truck. The pull required to move the trailers was de- 
termined by placing traction dynamometers between ‘the truck 
and the different trailers. Before testing, the truck and 
trailers were each loaded with ten kegs of bolts and nuts, 
making a 2,000-lb. load on each. 

Test No. 1 was made with the unloaded truck and the 
trailer loaded with 2,000 lb. of bolts and nuts on a cinder 
road. To start the truck required 600 lb. of tractive force, 
and to keep it moving at a-speed of three miles an hour re- 
It was necessary to give 
some assistance to the truck in starting, the wheels‘slipped 
badly and it did not handle the load satisfactorily. 

Test No. 2 was made with the unloaded truck and trailer 
No. 2 loaded with 2,000 lb. of bolts and nuts.. This was the 
roller bearing trailer and it required 500 Ib. of tractive 
force to start the truck from rest and 225 Ib. to keep it moy- 
ing at a speed of three miles an hour. As the truck was 
empty it did not handle the load satisfactorily. 

Test No.- 3 -was made with the truck loaded with 2,000 
lb. of bolts and nuts, and trailer No. 1, with a similar load, 
on a cinder road. This road was -level and the cindérs 
oiled, the same conditions prevailing in conducting tests 
Nos. 1 and 2. The tractive force necessary to start the load 
from rest was 600 lb. and to keep it moving at a speed of 
three miles an hour, 250 lb. The truck handled the trailer 
without slipping but it tended to stall several times after 
starting, indicating that 4,000 Ib. net weight was the maxi- 
mum load which it could handle on the cinder road. 

Test No. 4 was similar to No. 3, with the exception that 
trailer No. 2 was substituted for trailer No. 1 It required 
a tractive force of 500 Ib. to start the load and 225 Ib. to 
keep it moving, the difference being due to the roller bear- 
ings in the trailer. “ 

In test No. 5 trailers Nos. 1 and 2 were attached to the 
empty truck but it could not move the load on the cinder 
road. 

Test No. 6 was similar to No. 5 with the exception that 
the truck was loaded with 2,000 Ib. of bolts and nuts.. How- 
ever, the load could not be moved, proving that the former 
conclusions that 4,000 lb. was the maximum load which 
the truck could handle on a cinder road ‘was correct. 

Test No. 7 was conducted on a level concrete road with 
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the loaded truck, to which was attached the four loaded 


trailers. The tractive force necessary to start this load from: 


rest was 800 lb. and to keep it moving at a speed of three 
miles an hour required 250 lb. The 10,000 lb. net weight 
was moved satisfactorily with about one-half the power used 
to move 4,000 lb. over the cinder roadway. The ammeter 
reading in this test was 103 to start and 72 to pull, volts, 
22 to start and 26 to pull. In test No. 3 the ammeter 
readings were 220 to start and 160 to pull; volts 22 to start 
and 26 to pull. 

Test No. 8 was conducted on a ten per cent concrete grade 
40: ft. long. Trailer No. 1 was attached to the loaded truck 
and started up the grade but it stalled when half way up. 
The ammeter reading was 200. just as the motor stalled, and 
the volts 12. 

In test No. 9 the loaded truck was started up the ten per 
cent concrete grade alone. It moved up satisfactorily with 
its 2,000 Ib. load. The ampere reading was 140; volts 18. 

The remaining tests were made with single trailers to de- 
termine the pull necessary for handling them: This was 
determined by pulling them by hand, using a spring bal- 
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The following table shows the power used by the truck 
in conducting the various tests. 


Vortt AMMETER READINGS 


Attached Volts Amperes 
. Test loaded —“*~-- — 
No. Road trailer Start Pull Start Pull 
Se | | ee re Yo. 1 22 26 220 160 
Sie a eU NANES ~ ice a: 0 «adele esate No. 2 22 26 220 16( 
ee rrr No. 1, 2,-3, 4 22 26 103 72 
8 Concrete 10% grade...... No. 1 ‘% 12* 4 200* 
9 Concrete 10% grade......None ss 18 “f 140 


*Readings taken just as motor stalled. 


Results 

These tests indicated the great advantage of concrete over 
cinder roads. On the latter the small front pivoted pedestal 
wheels of the trailers dug into the road, requiring heavy 
starting effort. This was especially true when the load was 
turning. Even on tangents the load presses these small wheels 
a considerable distance into the road so that they tend to 
slide rather than roll, requiring more power to pull the 
trailers on cinders than on concrete. This difference is 
seen by comparing tests No. 3 and 4 with No. 7, where it 
took less power at the motor and also less pull at the draw- 





Dynamometer Test with an Electric Truck on a Cinder Road. Dynamometer on Drawbar and Volt and Ammeter on Truck 


ance to register the pull. Trailer No. 1, having common 
bearings, and trailer No. 2, having roller bearings, were 
used in the tests which were conducted on concrete, wood 
and metal roadways. A comparison of the tractive force 
necessary to start and pull these trailers is shown on the 
table. 

The following table gives a summary of the results ob- 
tained in the tests conducted: 


Summary or Tractive Force Necessary to Start anp Putt Truck AND 
TRAILERS IN THE Tests Descrizep In THE TEXT 





: Attached Tractive force in pounds 
T Lead on loaded = ee Ge 
No. Road truck in Ib. trailers Start Pull 
S Cee .ssce No. 1 600 250 
Sr scces saee bw 2 = po 
Wu maeier ..... No. 
4 Cinder ..... 2,000 No. ; 500 225 
S Cinder ....- 4 No. 1&2 Could not start load 
6 Cinder ..... 2,000 No. 1&2 Could not start load 
7 Concrete é 2,000 No. 1, 2,3 & 4 800 250 
8 Concrete . 2,000 No. 1 Stalled when halfway up 
9 Concrete .... 2,000 None Pulled up satisfactorily 
10 Concrete ....Hand power No. | 90 35 
11 Concrete ....Hand power No. 2 60 30 
a? ee Hand power No. 1 165 85 
BS TE cccaed power No. 2 120 60 
14 Metal ...... er No. 1 95 45 
SS Wee cssved Hand power No. 2 85 35 


bar to move the loaded truck and four loaded trailers on 
concrete than it did to move the loaded truck and one trailer 
on the cinder road. This was shown more strikingly when 
it was observed that it took a steady pull of 225 to 250 lb. 
to handle one trailer on the cinder road and only 30 to 35 
lb. to handle it on the concrete floor. Comparing trailer 
No. 1, which has common bearings and trailer No. 2, which 
has roller bearings, the data show that it takes approxi- 
mately 20 per cent more power to start and pull the former 
than it does the latter. 

The final result of these tests showed that an electric truck 
could handle only a small percentage of its full tonnage 
when used on dirt or cinder roads, even when these roads 
were in good condition, and clearly indicated the great ad- 
vantage of concrete roads over wood, metal and especially 
oiled cinders, the truck handling four to five times as large 
a load at a smaller power output on the concrete roads than 
on the latter. 


Concrete Highways 


‘In view of these conclusions the Santa Fe decided that 
greater economy would be effected by building a system of 
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concrete roads on the shop and storehouse premises. Ac- 
cordingly, 12,979 ft. of these roads were constructed, prac- 
tically surrounding the yard and connecting all the prin- 
cipal buildings, storage areas and unloading platforms. 
These highways vary in width from 5 to 12 ft, 10,708 
sq. yd. being of 12-ft. width and 3,490 sq. yd. of 5, 6, 8, 
and 10 ft. widths, a total of 14,198 sq. yd. of concrete being 
used. In addition 89 railroad crossings—71 12-ft. wide and 











A Converted Ford Truck Hauling Trailers Loaded with 
Heavy Materials 


18 less than 12 ft.—were bridged. In connection with the 
work 300 ft. of new track was laid and 1,627 feet taken up. 

In constructing the roadways, the line and grade were first 
established and the side forms, consisting of 2-in. by 6-in. 
wooden strips placed in position. As many of these roads 
took the same course as the cinder roads which had been 
in use previously, there already existed a firm subgrade 
which required no tamping. However, this was dressed 
carefully and 2,400 cu. yd. of excavation outside of the 
track crossings was removed, the surplus dirt being thrown 
out and where possible used against the shoulder. The bal- 
ance was carted away. 

The roads are of one-course concrete construction through- 
out, 6 in. in thickness at the edges, with a slight crown 
(about 1% in.) in the center which varies with the width. 











Automobile Truck Carrying 6,000 Ib. of Cement 


The track crossings are constructed with 12 in. of concrete 
under the ties upon which is placed a sand cushion. The 
concrete is then paved with brick to the end of the ties. On 
account of the small wheels of the trucks and trailers used 
in hauling material at the shops it was desirable to have a 
small flangeway between the rails and the roadway in order 
to lessen as much as possible the jar incident to crossing, 
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so the flangeways are on the average 134 in. wide. On the 
main line crossings they are made by using angle irons of 
¥g-in. by 2%4-in. by 2%-in. section, the bottom leg resting 
upon the concrete blocking and the outer edge against the 
web of the rail. The angle bar is drifted to the ties by bolts 
driven through holes drilled in the lower leg. On side track 
crossings, the construction is wholly of concrete. After the 
angle irons for the flangeways have been anchored the con- 
crete is run to a surface even with the top of the rails. Angle 
irons also are imbedded in the concrete*on the sides and 
terminii of the roads at places where the concrete is liable 
to be injured by constant trucking to and from shop build- 
ings. 

Expansion joints are placed every 30 ft. Between these 
are placed two strips of tarred paper, held in place by steel 
plates which were removed when the concrete had been placed 
10 ft. in advance of the joint. The 12-ft. roads are rein- 
forced with 34-in. rods placed along each side and running 
the entire length of the roads and 3%-in. bars placed cross- 
wise every 30 ft., or at the ends of. each expansion joint. 
The roads 10 ft. or less in width are not reinforced. Stand- 
ard portland cement meeting the specifications of the Amer- 
ican Society of Testing Materials was used in the work, the 
fine aggregate being clear sharp sand taken from the Kaw 











Blevtric Truck Piaicling Six Trailers Loaded with 17,500 b. 
of Brass 


river near Topeka, and the course aggregate consisting of 
clean crusher-run Garnett stone of 1%4-in. maximum size 
from which all the fine screenings had been removed. In 
mixing the concrete the time was 14 min., and the concrete 
was delivered direct from the mixing machine to the road- 
way and leveled. 

Before the concrete set a common painter’s brush was used 
to give the top of the road a smooth surface, or where rough 
spots existed, a wooden float was used to smooth it out. The 
finished roadway was then covered with dirt and water for 
curing and left covered in this manner for 21 days. The 
work was done entirely by company forces under the super- 
vision of W. C. Hunt, traveling storekeeper. 

These roads have been in service for several months and 
are giving satisfactory service. They are made use of by 
electric trucks and trailers, hand trucks, horse-drawn vehi- 
cles, automobile trucks and trailers and by pedestrians, and 
are the principal factor in the economical distribution of 
materials to the various shops and storage yards. 


Electric Trucks 


The electric trucks in use are Class A-1, manufactured 
by the Buda Company, Chicago, while the gasoline trucks 
are Ford chassis cut down to 40 in. in width and géared as 
low as possible. For heavy work three-ton White trucks are 
used. 

Electric trucks are much more flexible for the handling 
of platform storehouse material and car work than the gaso- 
line truck as developed thus far. The former will turn in a 
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shorter space, can be driven backward or forward more 
promptly, and can handle trailers into cars and on platforms 
with much greater ease, but they are not so well adapted for 
straight hauls of considerable length. The gasoline trucks 
can haul bolsters and frames, car bolts, driving boxes and 
similar material from the storage platform to the point of 
use, from one-half to two miles distant, with greater facility 
than the electric trucks. The White trucks are very eco- 
nomical in handling heavy material in carload lots and have 
released for service at these shops alone about three cars a 
day, which otherwise would have been tied up from three 
to six days in switching. 

In operation the Ford trucks are the most economical, 
particularly with reference to first cost and upkeep, although 
the upkeep of the electric truck after two years’ operation 
has been almost negligible. However, the ultimate expense 
of battery renewals, which can be avoided for a long time 
with careful handling, is rather heavy. 

In its particular field each of the three types of trucks 
is making a wonderful showing in economic handling on 
the concrete roadways. No better means has thus far been 
devised for meeting the needs of the work for which each 
type is adapted. In addition to this service the concrete 
highways serve as and are instrumental in securing better 
fire protection as they permit of the more rapid handling of 
fire apparatus. In permitting of the maximum use of me- 
chanical means of transportation facilities in the store and 
shop grounds they are of special interest owing to the present 
difficulty of securing labor. 

In connection with these roads the Santa Fe also has 
paved a large area between the machine shops, blacksmith 
shop, power house and oil house over which much trucking 
is done. Over 6,410 sq. yd. of concrete pavement was in- 
stalled here and 1,275 sq. yd. under railroad crossings. 
The construction here is similar to the roads. It gives ideal 
storage facilities, permitting proper drainage and is inde- 
pendent of weather conditions. 


Salt Boxes to Preserve Piles 


By Hermann Von Schrenk 
Consulting Timber Engineer, St. Louis 


simple scheme for increasing considerably the life of un- 

treated wooden piles already in position in bridges. With- 
out question the best method for getting the most service out 
of piles is to creosote them thoroughly. However, there are 
a great many bridges with untreated oak and pine piling 
which, for one reason or another, were driven in an un- 
treated condition. Such piles will decay first of all near the 
ground line, and if they have any appreciable amount of 
sap in them, this decay will usually take place with con- 
siderable rapidity. 

Some years ago the writer’s attention was called by C. H. 
Cartlidge, late bridge engineer of the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy, to a simple scheme for increasing the length of 
life of piles in bridges. This scheme is briefly as follows: 
A shallow box 3 in. to 4 in. deep is built around the head 
of the pile, immediately under the cap. The space between 
the pile and the edge of the box may vary to suit condi- 
tions, but it should be 4 in. or 5 in. at least. The bottom 
of the box should be so constructed that a small space is left 
between the boards and the pile itself; in other words, a 
snug fit should be avoided. The box can be built of any 
rough lumber and need not be particularly solid. After 
the boxes have been completed they are filled with ordinary 
rock salt. This can be done most easily by shoveling the 
rock salt from a push car on top of the bridge, because there 
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is usually enough space between the bridge ties to make this 
a simple matter. Every rain storm will dissolve some of 
this salt, and the more or less concentrated salt solution will 
run down on the outside of the piles and will be absorbed 
to a considerable degree by the outer layers of the wood. 

It has been known for a great many years that common 
salt is an antiseptic and prevents decay. Although it is a 
comparatively weak antiseptic, and, because of its solubility 
in water, it cannot usually be employed for timber preser- 
vation. The scheme above outlined does away with the 
objection of solubility, because every time that any of the 
salt is leached out by the water a new supply is added im- 
mediately and automatically by the solution flowing from 
the box. 

In 1913 a number of these salt boxes were installed, at 
the writer’s suggestion, by W. S. Hanley, then chief engineer 
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Piles Protected by Salt Boxes 


Baa now superintendent of the New Orleans Great Northern. 


The bridges in which these boxes were placed weré built of 
yellow pine piling in 1912, and the salt boxes were fitted 
in*1913. These boxes have therefore been in position four 
years, 

It is’ well known that pine piles having a high per- 
centage of sap will decay in a very few years, but a recent 
inspection of the piles treated with these salt boxes showed 
that they are in absolutely perfect condition. 

It should, of course, be understood that this procedure 
is applicable only to bridges already built of untreated pil- 
ing. The writer does not believe one would be warranted 
in the use of untreated piles in a new bridge with the idea 
of protecting them by means of these salt boxes, unless it 
would be impossible to creosote the piles. 





























Director General of Railroads McAdoo on the Job 


“Freight Moving Week” Ordered. Demurrage Rates Increased. 






Passenger Service Curtailed. Wage Question 


“Freight Moving Week,” by order of the director 

general of railroads, W. G. McAdoo, who on Mon- 
day issued a general appeal to public officials, shippers, rail- 
road employees and all others concerned to make a special 
supreme effort to clear up existing accumulations of freight 
in order to get a new start. The appeal is as follows: 

“The movement of fuel, food and other vital necessaries 
is being seriously hampered by the congestion of loaded 
freight cars at important cities and terminals throughout the 
country. The congestion is particularly serious in the rail- 
road terminals at the Port of New York. Unless freight is 
promptly removed by consignees from cars at terminals and 
from railroad stations, it will be impossible to relieve the 
present situation. Railroad cars cannot be used for ware- 
house purposes without grave injury to the American people. 
Railroad cars must be kept moving and they must be utilized 
to their maximum eapacity if the demands of the people for 
the necessaries of life and of the Army and Navy for essential 
munitions and supplies are to be met. It is an imperative 
duty of the hour for every citizen to do his utmost to move 
freight from cars and from railroad stations immediately 
upon its arrival. 

“Under the new demurrage order just issued, heavy charges 
for detention of freight cars will go into effect on and after 
January 21. The whole nation should unite in a supreme 
effort to clear up the congestion at terminals before the de- 
murrage order goes into effect and to keep it cleared up 
thereafter. 

“T wish to appeal to the people of the United States to 
observe the week beginning January 14 and ending Janu- 
ary 21 as ‘Freight Moving Week’ and I earnestly request 
the governors of the various states, the public utilities com- 
missioners, the mayors of cities and towns, the state coun- 
cils of national defense, the federal and state food and fuel 
administrators, the chambers of commerce, and other busi- 
ness organizations, business men and shippers generally, 
trucking companies and all railroad employees concerned, to 
organize locally and to make a supreme effort during this 
week to unload freight cars, to remove freight from railroad 
stations and to clear the decks for a more efficient operation 
of the railroads of the country. 

“An earnest and united pull all along the line will achieve 
wonders in this direction. We can help ourselves and re- 
lieve an immense amount of suffering if we attack the prob- 
lem vigorously and in the true spirit of co-operation.” 

He issued the following notice to all railroad officers and 
employees, with a request that it be posted by all railroads. 

“The government of the United States having assumed 
possession and control of the railroads for the period of 
the present war with Germany, it becomes more than ever 
obligatory upon every officer and employee of the railroads 
to apply himself with unreserved energy and unquestioned 
loyalty to his work. 

“The supreme interests of the nation have compelled the 
drafting of a great army of our best young men and sending 
them to the bloody fields of France to fight for the lives and 
liberties of those who stay at home, The sacrifices we are 
exacting of these noble American boys call to us who stay 
at home with an irresistible appeal to support them with 
our most unselfish labor and effort in the work we must do 
at home, if our armies are to save America from the serious 
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dangers that confront her. Upon the railroads rests a grave 
responsibility for the success of the war. The railroads can- 
not be efficiently operated without the whole-hearted and 
loyal support of every one in the service from the highest 
to the lowest. 

“T earnestly appeal to you to apply yourselves with new 
devotion and energy to your work, to keep trains moving on 
schedule time and to meet the demands upon the transpor- 
tation lines, so that our soldiers and sailors may want for 
nothing which will enable them to fight the enemy to a stand- 
still and win a glorious victory for united America. 

“Every railroad officer and employee is now, in effect, in 
the service of the United States, and every officer and em- 
ployee is just as important a factor in winning the war as 
the men in uniform who are fighting in the trenches. 

“I am giving careful consideration to the problems of 
railroad employees, and every effort will be made to deal 
with these problems justly and fairly and at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. There should be a new incentive to every. 
one in railroad service while under government direction to 
acquit himself with honor and credit to himself and to the 
country.” 

Mr. McAdoo also announced that he had asked all gov- 
ernment departments to set a good example to other shinpers 
by loading and unloading freight promptly. 

Reports received by the director general on Monc.a,y in- 
dicated that some progress had been made in improving 
freight conditions, but that the worst winter conditions in 
years had been experienced since the new regime had been 
inaugurated. ‘The moderation of the weather on Monday 
brought encouraging reports from railways throughout the east. 


Demurrage Rates Increased 


The director general of railroads illustrated one of the ad- 
vantages of a central governmental control of the railroads 
as distinguished from regulation by the federal government 
and 48 states when he announced on Sunday a drastic in- 
crease in demurrage charges, as an inducement to shippers 
and consignees to load and unload freight promptly. The 
railroads have been campaigning for higher demurrage rates 
for years and after long negotiations had succeeded in se- 
curing the permission of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and of some, but not all, of the state commissions for 
an increase from $1 to a scale ranging from $2 to $5, at the 
time of the congestion last winter, but Mr. McAdoo was 
able to order an increase to a scale ranging from $3 to $10 
per day and to cancel the “average” agreement, without ask- 
ing permission from anyone. ‘This order was issued fol- 
lowing another order which took. off about 400 passenger 
trains on eastern roads, also without consulting a state com- 
mission. 


Statement by Mr. McAdoo 


Director General McAdoo made public a statement on the 
demurrage rules, regulations and charges, in which he an- 
nounced the purpose of his action. The rules are effective 
January 21, and follow: 

“A. 1. Forty-eight hours (two days) free time for load- 
ing or unloading on all commodities. 

“2. Twenty-four hours (one day) free time on cars held 
for any other purpose permitted by tariff. 

“B. Demurrage charges per car per day or fraction of 
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a day until car is released, as follows: $3 for the first day, 
$4 for the second day, and for each succeeding additional 
day the charges to be increased $1 in excess of that for the 
preceding day until a maximum charge of $10 per car per 
day shall be reached on the eighth day of detention beyond 
free time, the charge thereafter to be $10 per car per day or 
fraction thereof. 

“These charges will supersede all those named in exist- 
ing tariffs applicable to domestic freight, and specifically 
contemplate the cancellation of all average agreement pro- 
visions of existing tariffs. 

‘No change is authorized hereby to be made in demurrage 
rules, regulations and charges applying on foreign export 
freight awaiting ships at export points.” 

Upon request of the director general the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order authorizing the filing 
of tariffs to accord with this order to become effective Jan- 
uary 21 on one.day’s notice. The railroads must imme- 
diately ‘file their tariffs with the appropriate state commis- 
sions or other state authorities. 

In explaining the necessity for such a demurrage charge, 
Mr. McAdoo said: 

“An imperative necessity exists for releasing freight cars 
for further service and for relieving terminals, which are 
now badly congested. 

“These unfavorable conditions are injuriously affecting 
the government’s conduct of the war, its aid to the allies 
and the supplying of fuel, food and necessaries for our 
own people. 

“On these accounts I have felt compelled to issue an order 
providing for heavy increase in demurrage charges unless 
cars are loaded and unloaded with promptness. 

“In making this order I have fully considered the em- 
barrassments of shippers and consignees on account of the 
scarcity of labor, the inevitable weather, the irregularity of 
transportation, and the consequent frequent bunching of 
cars. ; 

“Nevertheless, I am convinced that the total inconvenience 
and hardship on these accounts will be far smaller than the 
inconvenience and hardship which our people as a whole are 
suffering on account of the undue tying up of railroad equip- 
ment, and will be very small indeed compared with the 
menace which the widespread tying up of equipment causes 
to the health and comfort of the people and the successful 
conduct of our war operations.” 

Some question has been raised as to the effectiveness of 
an increased demurrage rate to reach one of the conspicuous 
causes of congestion. For several months all government 
freight has been rushed forward under preference waybills 
regardless of whether it could be used promptly at its desti- 
nation. Chairman Hall of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission testified before the Senate committee that some gov- 
ernment contractors had shown an indifference to demurrage 
charges because they were being paid on the basis of cost 
plus a percentage. 

A Busy Director 


W. G. McAdoo and his staff of advisers and assistants 
have been exceedingly busy during the past week on their 
big task. They have stayed on the job long after the hour 
when it becomes necessary to explain one’s business to the 
watchman at the door of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion building, where the director general and his staff are 
quartered. Mr. McAdoo usually sees newspaper men be- 
tween five and six or seven in the evening, usually leaving 
some conference to do so, and then returns to hear the con- 
clusions reached by his advisers at the conference or plunges 


-into others. 


Passenger Service Reduced 


_, While most of the efforts of the railway administration so 


far have been devoted to speeding up the movement of coal, 
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with unusually severe weather as a handicap, Mr. McAdoo 
held conferences on Thursday and Friday with the brother- 
hood leaders and arranged for a plan for dealing with their 
demands. 

Mr. McAdoo also held conferences with the passenger 
traffic officers who had been summoned to Washington to 
discuss the curtailment of passenger traffic and on Saturday 
approved a plan for a reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent of the through trains on the eastern railroads and a 
lengthening of the schedules of others. The traffic men who 
took part in the conference were: A. B. Smith, passenger 
traffic manager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
R. E. Wright, general traffic manager, and J. P. Anderson, 
passenger traffic manager of the Pennsylvania; L. F. Vos- 
burgh, passenger traffic manager of the New York Central; 
and W. C. Hope, general passenger agent of the Central of 
New Jersey. In announcing the reduction in service Mr. 
McAdoo made an appeal to the public to refrain from un- 
necessary travel. He said: 

“An important change in the passenger train service on 
the Eastern roads goes into effect Sunday, January 6. I 
have consented to this change because it is imperatively 
necessary that passenger travel shall be reduced as much as 
possible during the present serious emergency which con- 
fronts the people in the Eastern section of the country. By 
elimination of unnecessary passenger train service, much 
motive power, skilled labor, track and terminal facilities are 
released for the handling of coal and food and other sup- 
plies essential to the life of the people as well as to the 
successful prosecution of the war. Every patriotic citizen 
can directly help the Government in clearing up the present 
unsatisfactory situation on the railroads by refraining from 
all unnecessary travel at this time. 

“The breakdown in passenger service of the various rail- 
roads in the East has not made a pleasant impression on the 
public, but it must be borne in mind that the railroad com- 
panies in the East are still seriously congested with an un- 
usual amount of freight traffic, the movement of which is 
more vital to the country than the movement of passengers, 
and that the weather conditions for the past two weeks have 
seriously impeded railroad operations. 

“A wholly erroneous impression seems to have been cre- 
ated in some parts of the United States, especially in Cali- 
fornia, as to the policy of the director general concerning 
passenger train service to the Pacific Coast. Comparatively 
few reductions have been made or are in contemplation in 
passenger train service in California or in the West. No 
changes have been made or will be made unless they are 
necessary to enable the Government to deal more effectively 
with war needs and war problems which are, of course, of 
paramount importance. Such inconveniences as may result 
from changes imperatively needed for the prosecution of 
the war to a swift and victorious conclusion must be, and 
will be, I am sure, cheerfully endured by the patriotic people 
of America. Local interests and individual interests must 
not be permitted to stand in the way of the supreme need 
of the nation, and the supreme need of the nation is to use 
all the facilities and resources of the country to win the 
war.” 

The plan not only covers the changes in service announced 
by several individual roads on their own initiative, with 
some modifications, but also extends to roads which had not 
taken action. It will gradually be extended to other parts 
of the country. 

By Sunday night over 400 passenger trains on the eastern 
roads had been discontinued, including 155 on the Pennsyl- 
vania, 85 on the New Haven, 60 on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
60 on the New York Central and from 5 to 25 on other 
lines. The number of sleeping and parlor cars was also 
reduced. 
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Development of Inland Waterways 


The director general also announced his intention of tak- 
ing up the development of inland waterways. He issued a 
statement saying: 

“I am very much pleased that provision is made in the 

pending railroad bill for the use of the inland waterways 
of the United States in connection with the railroad systems 
now under government control. The proper use of these 
waterways will largely increase the transportation facilities 
of the country, and if the pending bill is passed giving 
authority to the President to expend money for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities on the inland waterways 
every effort will be made to utilize them to the full extent 
of their capacity.” 
‘ ‘Mr. McAdoo received representatives of the International 
Association of Machinists on Saturday and discussed with 
them certain increases in wages and threatened strikes on 
some of the roads. He asked them to withhold their de- 
mands until. he had further time to develop a wage policy. 


Traffic Solicitors 


While the doing away of competition between railroads 
has aroused speculation as to what is to become of the 
railroad traffic solicitors Mr. McAdoo has told newspaper 
men that there is no occasion for alarm that any policy of 
wholesale dismissals will be adopted. While some readjust- 
ments will undoubtedly be necessary, he said, the men 
affected will be given other work to perform. One of the 
first things done by the Southern Railway under the new 
regime was to call in its traffic solicitors and assign them 
to other work; and at a meeting of southwestern lines it 
was decided to abolish all uptown passenger and freight 
offices and eliminate passenger and freight solicitors. Mr. 
McAdoo has preferred to devote his first efforts to moving 
freight rather than toward effecting economies. 


Extent of the Congestion 


Mr. McAdoo has also kept the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission unusually busy and Commissioner McChord, who 
was assigned to collect information as to the extent of the 
congestion, has submitted daily reports received from in- 
spectors at the principal terminals in eastern territory show- 
ing the conditions of the different lines. These reports 
showed movement below normal in many places, a consider- 
able shortage of power on many roads, shortage of labor 
and material to repair cars and locomotives, yards filled 
with cars beyond their working capacity, large numbers of 
bad order cars, delays in forwarding and receiving cars 
because of the congestion, shortage of cars at mines, and 
cars that had been on hand for a long time without being 
unloaded by the consignee. For example, on the Maryland 
division of the Pennsylvania on January 3 it was found that 
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eral situation on the Pennsylvania Lines indicated serious 
congestion at Pittsburgh and east, the report stated. Short- 
ages of train and-switching crews were reported in some 
cases. Some of the detailed reports giving conditions as of 
January 1 are given in another column. 

Director General McAdoo on January 6 made public the 
following telegraphic report on‘ general traffic conditions 
from his assistant, A. H. Smith, in New York: 

“Accumulation is increasing at points east of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo, but this is due to the extreme cold weather. 
Trainmen and enginemen have reported sick in large num- 
bers, which has necessitated curtailment of train service. 

“The passenger service is being reduced wherever possible, 


but as a great many people are returning home after the | 


holidays considerable service is required. 

“A shortage of labor at engine house terminals is prevent- 
ing engines from being turned promptly and getting back 
into service. 

“The tonnage ratings of trains has been reduced on ac- 
count of cold to expedite transportation of coal and food- 
stuffs. Embargoes and diversions are being employed wher- 
ever necessary and possible. 

“A heavy fog through the Pittsburgh district, accompanied 
by a low temperature, is greatly interfering with switching 
operations and train movements, which, with the shortage of 
labor, causes loss of ground there. The labor situation in 
the Pittsburgh district is acute. 

“There is plenty of coal at Hampton Roads, but ships are 
slow in unloading due to the severe weather and the frozen 
condition of the coal. Shortage of water at Jersey City is 
affecting the operation of railroads in that district. Tem- 
perature in the coal region is five below zero resulting in 
water mains freezing and hampering operations. In Indiana 
and Michigan there is no serious difficulty. There is a 
heavy accumulation of freight at tidewater ports. Ships are 
available but labor for unloading them is very scarce as 
also is labor for coaling.”’ 


District Committees Hold Meetings 


Members of the six district committees of the former Rail- 
roads’ War Board, who are to continue in service at least 
until further orders, held meetings at their various head- 
quarters on January 3 to discuss in detail methods of secur- 
ing more complete co-ordination of the lines in their districts, 
such as by common use of terminals, direct routing of freight 
and curtailment of passenger service, as directed by General 
Order No. 1. The meeting of the Southeastern roads was 
held in Washington. 


Increased Traffic to Washington 


An index of the increased traffic on the railroads and an 
explanation of some of the delays in train service to Wash- 
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24 trains were ready to move with no locomotives available. 
There were also 58 cars of government automobiles in a 
yard, 50 of them in open top cars, and 120 more cars of 
automobiles at Glen Rock, all of which had been held for 
more than 60 days. The Pennsylvania had 1,156 cars for 
the American Ship Building Company at Hog Island, 667 
of them being in the Philadelphia terminals, while there 
were 472 cars at Hog Island not being unloaded. The gen- 


ington, as well as the difficulty in obtaining hotel accomo- 
dations, is afforded by a statement just compiled by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, showing 
its revenues for the 11 months ended November 30, 1917, 
with comparisons for the corresponding period of 1915 and 
1916. This is the Pennsylvania’s line into Washington 
which has recently been leased. Comparing 1917 with 
1915, passenger revenues increased 66 per cent, freight rev- 
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a day until car is released, as follows: $3 for the first day, 
$4 for the second day, and for each succeeding additional 
day the charges to be increased $1 in excess of that for the 
preceding day until a maximum charge of $10 per car per 
day shall be reached on the eighth day of detention beyond 
free time, the charge thereafter to be $10 per car per day or 
fraction thereof. 

“These charges will supersede all those named in exist- 
ing ‘tariffs applicable to domestic freight, and specifically 
contemplate the cancellation of all average agreement pro- 
visions of existing tariffs. 

“No change is authorized hereby to be made in demurrage 
rules, regulations and charges applying on foreign export 
freight awaiting ships at export points.” 

Upon request of the director general the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has issued an order authorizing the filing 
of tariffs to accord with this order to become effective Jan- 
uary 21 on one.day’s notice. The railroads must imme- 
diately ‘file their tariffs with the appropriate state commis- 
sions or other state authorities. 

In explaining the necessity for such a demurrage charge, 
Mr. McAdoo said: 

“An imperative necessity exists for releasing freight cars 
for further service and for relieving terminals, which are 
now badly congested. 

“These unfavorable conditions are injuriously affecting 
the government’s conduct of the war, its aid to the allies 
and the supplying of fuel, food and necessaries for our 
own people. 

“On these accounts I have felt compelled to issue an order 
providing for heavy increase in demurrage charges unless 
cars are loaded and unloaded with promptness. 

“In making this order I have fully considered the em- 
barrassments of shippers and consignees on account of the 
scarcity of labor, the inevitable weather, the irregularity of 
transportation, and the consequent frequent bunching of 
cars. 

“Nevertheless, I am convinced that the total inconvenience 
and hardship on these accounts will be far smaller than the 
inconvenience and hardship which our people as a whole are 
suffering on account of the undue tying up of railroad equip- 
ment, and wil! be very small indeed compared with the 
menace which the widespread tying up of equipment causes 
to the health and comfort of the people and the successful 
conduct of our war operations.” 

Some question has been raised as to the effectiveness of 
an increased demurrage rate to reach one of the conspicuous 
causes of congestion. For several months all government 
freight has been rushed forward under preference waybills 
regardless of whether it could be used promptly at its desti- 
nation. Chairman Hall of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission testified before the Senate committee that some gov- 
ernment contractors had shown an indifference to demurrage 
charges because they were being paid on the basis of cost 
plus a percentage. 

A Busy Director 


W. G. McAdoo and his staff of advisers and assistants 
have been exceedingly busy during the past week on their 
big task. They have stayed on the job long after the hour 
when it becomes necessary to explain one’s business to the 
watchman at the door of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion building, where the director general and his staff are 
quartered. Mr. McAdoo usually sees newspaper men be- 
tween five and six or seven in the evening, usually leaving 
some conference to do so, and then returns to hear the con- 
clusions reached by his advisers at the conference or plunges 
-into others. 

Passenger Service Reduced 


, While most of the efforts of the railway administration so 
far have been devoted to speeding up the movement of coal, 
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with unusually severe weather as a handicap, Mr. McAdoo 
held conferences on Thursday and Friday with the brother- 
hood leaders and arranged for a plan for dealing with their 
demands. 

Mr. McAdoo also held conferences with the passenger 
traffic officers who had been summoned to Washington to 
discuss the curtailment of passenger traffic and on Saturday 
approved a plan for a reduction of approximately 20 per 
cent of the through trains on the eastern railroads and a 
lengthening of the schedules of others. The traffic men who 
took part in the conference were: A. B. Smith, passenger 
traffic manager of the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
R. E. Wright, general traffic manager, and J. P. Anderson, 
passenger traffic manager of the Pennsylvania; L. F. Vos- 
burgh, passenger traffic manager of the New York Central; 
and W. C. Hope, general passenger agent of the Central of 
New Jersey. In announcing the reduction in service Mr. 
McAdoo made an appeal to the public to refrain from un- 
necessary travel. He said: 

‘An important change in the passenger train service on 
the Eastern roads goes into effect Sunday, January 6. I 
have consented to this change because it is imperatively 
necessary that passenger travel shall be reduced as much as 
possible during the present serious emergency which con- 
fronts the people in the Eastern section of the country. By 
elimination of unnecessary passenger train service, much 
motive power, skilled labor, track and terminal facilities are 
released for the handling of coal and food and other sup- 
plies essential to the life of the people as well as to the 
successful prosecution of the war. Every patriotic citizen 
can directly help the Government in clearing up the present 
unsatisfactory situation on the railroads by refraining from 
all unnecessary travel at this time. 

“The breakdown in passenger service of the various rail- 
roads in the East has not made a pleasant impression on the 
public, but it must be borne in mind that the railroad com- 
panies in the East are still seriously congested with an un- 
usual amount of freight traffic, the movement of which is 
more vital to the country than the movement of passengers, 
and that the weather conditions for the past two weeks have 
seriously impeded railroad operations. 

“A wholly erroneous impression seems to have been cre- 
ated in some parts of the United States, especially in Cali- 
fornia, as to the policy of the director general concerning 
passenger train service to the Pacific Coast. Comparatively 
few reductions have been made or are in contemplation in 
passenger train service in California or in the West. No 
changes have been made or will be made unless they are 
necessary to enable the Government to deal more effectively 
with war needs and war problems which are, of course, of 
paramount importance. Such inconveniences as may result 
from changes imperatively needed for the prosecution of 
the war to a swift and victorious conclusion must be, and 
will be, I am sure, cheerfully endured by the patriotic people 
of America. Local interests and individual interests must 
not be permitted to stand in the way of the supreme need 
of the nation, and the supreme need of the nation is to use 
all the facilities and resources of the country to win the 
war.” 

The plan not only covers the changes in service announced 
by several individual roads on their own initiative, with 
some modifications, but also extends to roads which had not 
taken action. It will gradually be extended to other parts 
of the country. 

By Sunday night over 400 passenger trains on the eastern 
roads had been discontinued, including 155 on the Pennsyl- 
vania, 85 on the New Haven, 60 on the Baltimore & Ohio, 
60 on the New York Central and from 5 to 25 on other 
lines. The number of sleeping and parlor cars was also 
reduced. 
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Development of Inland Waterways 


The director general also announced his intention of tak- 
ing up the development of inland waterways. He issued a 
statement saying: - 

“T am very much pleased that provision is made in the 

pending railroad bill for the use of the inland waterways 
of the United States in connection with the railroad systems 
now under government control. The proper use of these 
waterways will largely increase the transportation facilities 
of the country, and if the pending bill is passed giving 
authority to the President to expend money for the develop- 
ment of transportation facilities on the inland waterways 
every effort will be made to utilize them to the full extent 
of their capacity.” 
‘ ‘Mr. McAdoo received representatives of the International 
Association of Machinists on Saturday and discussed with 
them certain increases in wages and threatened strikes on 
some of the roads. He asked them to withhold their de- 
mands until. he had further time to develop a wage policy. 


Traffic Solicitors 


While the doing away of competition between railroads 
has aroused speculation as to what is to become of the 
railroad traffic solicitors Mr. McAdoo has told newspaper 
men that there is no occasion for alarm that any policy of 
wholesale dismissals will be adopted. While some readjust- 
ments will undoubtedly be necessary, he said, the men 
affected will be given other work to perform. One of the 
first things done by the Southern Railway under the new 
regime was to call in its traffic solicitors and assign them 
to other work; and at a meeting of southwestern lines it 
was decided to abolish all uptown passenger and freight 
offices and eliminate passenger and freight solicitors. Mr. 
McAdoo has preferred to devote his first efforts to moving 
freight rather than toward effecting economies. 


Extent of the Congestion 


Mr. McAdoo has also kept the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission unusually busy and Commissioner McChord, who 
was assigned to collect information as to the extent of the 
congestion, has submitted daily reports received from in- 
spectors at the principal terminals in eastern territory show- 
ing the conditions of the different lines. These reports 
showed movement below normal in many places, a consider- 
able shortage of power on many roads, shortage of labor 
and material to repair cars and locomotives, yards filled 
with cars beyond their working capacity, large numbers of 
bad order cars, delays in forwarding and receiving cars 
because of the congestion, shortage of cars at mines, and 
cars that had been on hand for a long time without being 
unloaded by the consignee. For example, on the Maryland 
division of the Pennsylvania on January 3 it was found that 
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eral situation on the Pennsylvania Lines indicated serious 
congestion at Pittsburgh and east, the report stated. Short- 
ages of train and-switching crews were reported in some 
cases. Some of the detailed reports giving conditions as of 
January 1 are given in another column. 

Director General McAdoo on January 6 made public the 
following telegraphic report on general traffic conditions 
from his assistant, A. H. Smith, in New York: 

“Accumulation is increasing at points east of Pittsburgh 
and Buffalo, but this is due to the extreme cold weather. 
Trainmen and enginemen have reported sick in large num- 
bers, which has necessitated curtailment of train service. 

“The passenger service is being reduced wherever possible, 
but as a great many people are returning home after the _ 
holidays considerable service is required. 

“A shortage of labor at engine house terminals is prevent- 
ing engines from being turned ‘promptly and getting back 
into service. 

“The tonnage ratings of trains has been reduced on ac- 
count of cold to expedite transportation of coal and food- 
stuffs. Embargoes and diversions are being employed wher- 
ever necessary and possible. 

“A heavy fog through the Pittsburgh district, accompanied 
by a low temperature, is greatly interfering with switching 
operations and train movements, which, with the shortage of 
labor, causes loss of ground there. The labor situation in 
the Pittsburgh district is acute. 

“There is plenty of coal at Hampton Roads, but ships are 
slow in unloading due to the severe weather and the frozen 
condition of the coal. Shortage of water at Jersey City is 
affecting the operation of railroads in that district. Tem- 
perature in the coal region is five below zero resulting in 
water mains freezing and hampering operations. In Indiana 
and Michigan there is no serious difficulty. There is a 
heavy accumulation of freight at tidewater ports. Ships are 
available but labor for unloading them is very scarce as 
also is labor for coaling.” 


District Committees Hold Meetings 


Members of the six district committees of the former Rail- 
roads’ War Board, who are to continue in service at least 
until further orders, held meetings at their various head- 
quarters on January 3 to discuss in detail methods of secur- 
ing more complete co-ordination of the lines in their districts, 
such as by common use of terminals, direct routing of freight 
and curtailment of passenger service, as directed by General 
Order No. 1. The meeting of the Southeastern roads was 
held in Washington. 


Increased Traffic to Washington 


An index of the increased traffic on the railroads and an 
explanation of some of the delays in train service to Wash- 














OPERATING REVENUES PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & WASHINGTON RAILROAD—ELEVEN MONTHS ENDED NOVEMBER 30. 
1915, 1916 AND 1917 


Comparison Comparison 











1917 1916 
Pacight “TEVERUE. ..55'0 o05 ec de¥s ssi veweroes $14,840,951 $12,047,427 
Passenger revenue ......--.eseeccccccces 12,465,286 ,060,401 
Re ae ere re ee ee 401,790 403,116 
BOCES TEVERUE 6.i66 6 26 oes cece eee seeees 1,222,855 922,818 
OS eS. POET eee rT ee 1,108,773 855,323 
Talal TEVORGE 400 cnscsvodsicwgss oe . $30,039,655 $23,289,085 


1915 with 1916 Per cent with 1915 Per cent 
$9,917,476 I. $2,993,524 23.2 I, $4,923,475 49.6 
7,521,654 a. 3,404,885 37.6 I 4,943,632 65.7 
407,412 Dd. 1,326 0.3 D 5,622 1.4 
782,420 a 300,037 32.5 I 440,435 56.3 
702,947 . 253,450 29.6 I 405,826 57.7 
$19,331,909 I. $6,750,570 29.0 I. $10,707,746 55.4 








24 trains were ready to move with no locomotives available. 
There were also 58 cars of government automobiles in a 
yard, 50 of them in open top cars, and 120 more cars of 
automobiles at Glen Rock, all of which had been held for 
more than 60 days. The Pennsylvania had 1,156 cars for 
the American Ship Building Company at Hog Island, 667 
of them being in the Philadelphia terminals, while there 
were 472 cars at Hog Island not being unloaded. The gen- 





ington, as well as the difficulty in obtaining hotel accomo- 
dations, is afforded by a statement just compiled by the 
Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Railroad, showing 
its revenues for the 11 months ended November 30, 1917, 
with comparisons for the corresponding period of 1915 and 
1916. This is the Pennsylvania’s line into Washington 
which has recently been leased. Comparing 1917 with 


1915, passenger revenues increased 66 per cent, freight rev- 
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enues 50 per cent, express revenues 56 per cent and mis- 
cellaneous revenues 57 per cent, while the mail revenues 
decreased 1.4 per cent. The total revenue shows an in- 
crease of 55 per cent as compared with 1915 and of 29 per 
cent in 1917 as compared with 1916. The decrease in mail 
revenue stands out in marked contrast with the other in- 
creases at a time when the passenger station platforms are 
so crowded with mail and parcel post that they look al- 
most like freight stations. The government is requiring 
vastly more service of the railroads; yet under the new space 
basis of payment which went into effect on November 1, 
1916, the railroads are receiving less money for it. The 
service is so heavy that in many cases it results in causing 
delays to passenger trains and the mail service itself is 
greatly delayed. This is particularly noticeable between 
New York and Washington. The statement of this road’s 
revenues is as follows: 


Further Drafts to be Made from Class I 


That the operating forces of the railways will probably 
not be further depleted by the draft to any great extent is 
indicated in a report to the Secretary of War by Provost 
Marshal General Crowder announcing that future increments 
to the National Army can in all probability be met entirely 
from the first of the five classes into which the registrants 
are divided. Available figures indicate, the report says, that 
1,000,000 qualified men will be found in Class I of the pres- 
ent registration. Class I is composed mainly of single men 
without dependent relatives and unskilled laborers and those 
in necessary employments are enrolled in the later classes. 
General Crowder also urges amendment of the draft law to 
provide that all men who reach their twenty-first birthday 
shall be required to register for classification. 

Mr. McAdoo has indicated that the various local exemp- 
tion boards will naturally take into consideration hereafter 
the requirements of the railroads for men and although rail- 
road employees are not exactly government employees he will 
not hesitate if necessary to ask the exemption boards to 
exempt men necessary for railroad service. 

The Provost Marshal General has announced that until 
further orders railroad employees will be classified under the 
provisions of the regulations governing claims for deferred 
classification on industrial grounds, and not under the pro- 
visions of the regulations governing claims as government 
employees. 


I. C. C. Asks Information on Capital Requirements, Etc. 


For the purpose of gaining information to guide the gov- 
ernment in its plans for railroad financing, Commissioner 
Daniels of the Interstate Commerce Commission has sent a 
questionnaire to the presidents of the railroads, at the direc- 
tion of Mr. McAdoo, asking them to telegraph immediately 
the amount of new capital required for this year and for the 
first six months of the year, and the purposes for which it 
is needed. They were also asked to furnish details as to the 
requirements for maturing obligations and for improvements 
and construction work already contracted for and partly 
finished, with a statement.as to what portion of improvements 
already started can be stopped now without detriment. An 
approximate estimate is asked of capital necessary for new 
construction work and improvements and betterments, in- 
cluding terminals and new equipment, with a statement as to 
what part of the estimated requirements are not absolutely 
necessary for the protection of property or maintenance of 
earnings. 

The commission also issued an order to all railroads to 
submit to the commission under oath by January 25 detailed 
statements of operating revenues and expenses, income ac- 
count, profit and loss account and general balance sheet for 
the year ending June 30, 1917, together with the miles of 
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road owned and operated on June 30 and the average mileage 
operated during the year. The regular annual reports of 
the roads for 1917 are to be filed for the calendar year and 
this information is required to enable the commission to com- 
pute the “standard” return as provided by the administration 
bill as the basis of compensation to be paid by the govern- 
ment. 

The Bureau of Car Service of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on January 5 addressed to the railroads and 
private car lines a form calling for information as to the 
freight loading equipment actually available for service 
throughout the country and also that not available, to be sub- 
mitted by January 25 for the calendar year 1917. Informa- 
tion is asked as to the number of cars of various classes 
owned, leased, in service, and in operation, and the number 
of bad order cars classified as to cars not to be repaired, 
heavy repair cars which will and will not be repaired in 30 
days and light repair cars. 


General Goethals in Charge of War Department 
Transportation 

An important step in the direction of co-ordinating the 
transportation requirements of the government in its capacity 
as a shipper, which had been strongly urged by the railroads 
for several weeks before the taking over of the roads by the 
government, was taken on Monday with the announcement 
by Secretary of War Baker that Major General George W. 
Goethals, acting quartermaster general, has been appointed 
also director of War Department. transportation and storage. 
This appointment centralizes functions heretofore exercised 
by five departmental bureaus independently. General Goe- 
thals will supervise transportation of all ordnance, engineer- 
ing, signal corps, aviation service and coast artillery material, 
as well as quartermaster supplies and troops. The bureaus 
which have heretofore placed their orders for railroad trans- 
portation independently have been directed to co-ordinate 
their demands upon the railroads and upon storage facilities 
through the director of transportation, who in turn will deal 
with the director general of railroads, the shipping board or 
any other centralized agency for transportation or storage. 
The Railroads’ War Board in its recommendations on the 
subject had in mind the appointment of a government traffic 
director to co-ordinate the transportation of the War and 
Navy departments and the shipping board and possibly those 
of the food and fuel administrations. 























Photo by Central News Photo Service. 
A Big French Railway Gun on Its Way to the Front 















The Transportation of 


Perishable Commodities’ 


Type of Bunker, Insulation and Floor Racks Affect Efficiency 
of Car; Result of Adding Salt to Ice 


By Dr. M. E. Pennington 
Chief Food Research Laboratory, United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Chemistry. 


HE INVESTIGATION of the transportation of perishables 

which is now under way in the United States De- 

partment of Agriculture has shown that the refrig- 
erator equipment on the various lines differs widely in 
ability to protect against heat and cold. This variation de- 
pends to a certain extent upon the size and character of the 
load as well as upon the construction of the car. It is my 
purpose to discuss some of the results of these investiga- 
tions, comparing the performance of cars of varying types 
when loaded with varying quantities of the commodity to be 
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Fig. 1—Box Bunker with Open Bulkhead and Insulation 
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transported. First, however, let me very briefly outline the 
major differences in the construction of the cars used in 
these experiments. In the general purpose refrigerator car 
we find two types of bunker—one known as the “box bun- 
ker,” illustrated in Fig. 1, in which the ice rests directly 
against the end and sidés of the car—and the other, known 
as the “basket bunker,” in which the ice is held in a wire 
container 2 in. away from walls and bulkhead (Fig. 2). 
The box bunker usually has an open bulkhead of wood 
or metal. Sometimes we find a solid wooden partition open 
at the top and bottom. The basket bunker commonly has a 
solid wooden bulkhead, open 12 in. at the bottom and 14 
in. at the top, and in the new cars this bulkhead is in- 
sulated with one inch of a recognized insulator. The new 
cars, also, have a rack on the floor, 4 in. in the clear, made 








*From a paper presented before the St. Louis Railway Club. 
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of 2 in. by 4 in. runners and 1 in. by 3 in. cross slats, 1% 
in. apart. These racks are fastened to the sides of the car 
with hinged bolts, and are divided in the middle so that 
they can be turned up against the walls when the car is 
cleaned. They are absolutely necessary for the safe carry- 
ing of perishable loads. Most of the cars now on the lines 
are without racks. Some have permanent strips on the 
floors 1 in. or 1% in. in height. These strips are 
practically valueless. The insulation varies from a few 
layers of paper to 3 in. of some recognized insulator. In 
some cars the layers of insulation are broken by spaces— 
in others the insulation is massed. The cars in the experi- 
ments were from approximately 29 ft. between bulkheads 
to approximately 33 ft. All temperatures were taken by 
means of electrical thermometers inserted when the cars were 
loaded and the mechanism was such that neither the doors 
nor the hatches were opened to take records nor was the 
car modified in any way. 

The car factors which determine the size of the load 
which can be safely carried are insulation, bunkers and 
floor racks. Each exercises a specific influence as indicated 
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Fig. 2—Basket Bunker with Insulated Bulkhead and Massed 
Insulation 
in Chart 1. This shows the results of an experiment con- 


ducted with three cars which had been in experimental serv- 
ice for about ten months. As shown on the chart, cars A 
and C were provided with basket bunkers and floor racks; car 
B had a box bunker and strips on the floor. Cars A and B 
had 3 in. of insulation in the roof, 2 in. in side walls and 
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ends and 2 in. of cork in the floor. Car C had 1% in. in 
the walls and 2 in. in the roof and floor. Each was loaded 
with 600 cases of eggs consolidated from pickup cars, and 
each received the same amount of ice accurately weighed into 
the bunkers. About twelve thermometers were put into each 
car. For our purposes the temperatures in the cases of eggs 
on the bottom and top of the load are especially significant, 
and indicate very plainly the amount of work which the car 
can do. For example, the temperature of the eggs on the 
floor of car B, between the doors, was 66.5 deg. F. on arrival; 
car C, in the same location, was 45.5 deg. F and car A 44.5 
deg. F. The packages between the doors on the top of the 
load—in this case five layers high—showed for car B, 64 
deg., for car C, 56.5 deg., and for car A, 55.5 deg. F. 

The behavior of the packages on the floor of car B between 
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Chart I 


the doors is especially noteworthy. They were continuously 
higher in temperature than the packages on the top of the 
load, a condition quite contrary to the idea generally held 
that the coolest place in a refrigerator car is its floor. That 
is only true when the construction is such that the cold air 
from the bunkers can travel along the car floor. This ex- 
periment, and many others that we have made, show conclu- 
sively that a rack 4 in. above the floor is necessary if the 
goods on the bottom of the load in the two middle quarters 
of the car are to be refrigerated. It is of interest to note, also, 
that the insulation in cars A and B is unusually heavy, in 
fact, more than twice as much as is in most of the refrigera- 
tor cars now in service, yet because of the construction of the 
bunkers in car B and the absence of a rack on the floor, there 
was practically no refrigeration except near the bulkheads. 
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Manifestly, car B is not a satisfactory carrier for a heavy 
load of eggs. Car A, on the other hand, has done its work 
well, and at first sight car C, having less insulation, appears 
to be efficient for a load of 600 cases of eggs during hot sum- 
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Upper Curve (33)—Car C; Lower Curve (9)—Car A 
Chart II 
































mer weather. Further study, however, shows that the pack- 
ages around the walls of car C came into destination over 6 
deg. higher than the corresponding packages in car A (Chart 
II), though when loaded, they were but 3 deg. apart. 





Chart III 


. Car C used about 1,000 lb. more ice than car A and, on, 
the whole, did less satisfactory work, especially around the 
walls, where actual deterioration due to heat undoubtedly 
occurred. 
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It may be said that in the experiment cited car B, having 
the box bunker and open bulkhead, was unfairly treated in 
that the temperature of the entering load was distinctly 
higher. The facts illustrated in Chart III tend to nullify 
the significance of such an argument. In this experiment, 
the cars had 2 in. of insulation throughout, but car A was 
of the box bunker type, while car B had a basket bunker 
and its adjuncts. Here the eggs entering car A were cooled 
to between 50 deg. and 60 deg., while those in car B ranged 
between 55 deg. and 65 deg. However, car A could not 
even maintain the initial temperature. At destination the 
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Chart IV 





packages in the middle of the car on the floor were nearly 
5 deg. warmer than when they entered the car and those in 
the top layer were over 2 deg. F. higher. Car B, on the 
contrary, brought in the load from 6 deg. to 14 deg. lower 
than car A. These two cars were loaded with 600 cases of 
eggs and, so long as the atmospheric temperatures were above 
80 deg. F., refrigeration was of doubtful efficiency. The 
third and fourth days of the trip were unseasonably cool and 
also rainy, which compensated for the lack of insulation in 
the roof and permitted the load in car B to drop below 55 
deg. before the end of the fourth day. 

The performance of a poorly built car, said to contain 
11% in. of insulation throughout, as compared with a well 
built car known to have 1% in. of insulation, is well illus- 
trated in Charts IV and V, showing the temperature in cars 
in which cantaloupes were hauled for eleven days across a 
hot territory. The top layer in car A, loaded six wide and 
four high at the bunkers, was in such bad condition on ar- 
rival that claims were filed for damage in transit. Car B, 
on the other hand, was in good condition, although the load 
was.seven cases wide and four cases high. In car A the 
combination of a lack of cold air circulation and of insula- 
tion proved disastrous, even though the load was light and 
open in character, and much easier to refrigerate than a 
load of eggs. In fact, we know that eggs can not be safely 
loaded more than three layers high in summer weather in 
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cars having one inch of insulation. Cars having 1% in. of 
insulation, if provided with a basket bunker and a floor 
rack, can carry four layers. To load five high, we must 
have 3 in. in the roof and 2 in. in the walls, ends and floors, 
and good air circulation. With more ‘than five layers of 
egg cases we have not succeeded in getting good.refrigera- 
tion. 

This is illustrated in Chart VI, showing top and bottom: 
layer temperatures in two cars stowed six layers high, mak- 
ing 700 cases to the load. Car A is of the same type as was 
used in Chart 1, where with 600 cases it did good work. 
With 700 cases there was practically no refrigeration ex- © 
cept in the bottom layer. The companion car, B, with the - 
same insulation but having a box bunker, did not even re- 
frigerate the lower layers. The packages on the floor, mid- 
dle of the car, were often warmer than the top of the load, 
which was only 12 in. from the ceiling. It varied more than 
5 deg. with the daily rise and fall of the atmosphere and 
arrived at destination showing an increase of 7.5 deg. 

Encouraging results have been obtained in refrigerating 
heavy loads of fruit in the basket bunker cars by adding 
salt to the ice in the bunkers. On a long haul across a hot 
territory salt has been added to the ice at the first three icing 
stations. By that time (the third day) the load was cooled 
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Chart V 


and very frequently no more ice was needed, even though the 
haul continued for five to eight days. The air-issuing from 
the bunkers is far below 32 deg., but the circulation is so 
rapid that there is no pocketing at the bulkhead. The in- 
sulated bulkhead also protects the load so that frosting does 
not occur. Salting ice in a box bunker, open’ bulkhead, 

merely freezes the load next to'the'bulkhead:: ‘The packages’ 
in the middle of the car are not'benefited because of a lech) 
of air circulation. 

We have used salt to assist in refrigerating heavy loads. 
of eggs and with some success,: but we have ‘not succeeded in 
refrigerating 700 cases in a car 33 ft between bulkheads, 
The records of car A, in Chart VI} bring out this f 
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Three per cent of salt was added after the load had been 
placed in this car and salt was again put into the bunkers 
at three icing stations. While the car was not able to handle 
so heavy a load during the very hot weather prevailing, it 
nevertheless did rather remarkable work and furnished 
valuable information on which to develop a more economical 
and efficient icing system. Car A, which brought the sixth 
layer of eggs from 85 deg. down to 66.5 deg., used 12,660 
Ib. of ice and 540 Ib. of salt; car B, which did not refriger- 
ate either the top or bottom of the middle part of the load, 
used 19,755 lb. of ice. 

A great many experiments have been made with fruits 
and eggs, all of which confirm the foregoing; namely, that a 
suitable use of salt saves ice on a long haul and greatly in- 
creases the efficiency of the work done on both short and 
long hauls. 

The experiment recorded in Chart VII adds still further 
to our knowledge of car construction and car performance 
when salt is used with the ice. In this case we had short 
cars, so that by comparison, the 2 in. of insulation became 
nearly 2.5 in. and the air circulation was more rapid be- 
cause of lessened distance. Car B was of the usual box 
type; car A had a box bunker with an insulated bulkhead 





Chart VI 


and a floor rack; car C was of the standard basket type. 
Cars A and C received salt on the initial icing. They were 
neither iced nor salted in transit on an 88-hour haul. Car 
B was iced once. All contained from 400 to 500 cases of 
eggs. The three lower layers were seven cases wide, spaced 
for air circulation, and the upper layers were eight cases 
across. The average of all the thermometers in the pack- 
ages in various parts of car B showed that it was far above 
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cars A and C until the last day of the trip. An analysis of 
temperatures in different locations shows, further, that the 
floor of car B paralleled the top layer of car C. Car C did 
much the best work of the three. Car A, having the rack 
and the insulated bulkhead, but not the basket bunker, did 
not succeed in maintaining a sufficiently rapid air circula- 
tion to cool the top layer more than 5 deg. The packages 
on the floor, on the contrary, were exaggeratedly chilled be- 
cause of the pocketing of the cold air. The conclusion fol- 





Chart VII 


lows that even with an openly stowed load, the car must be 
provided with a basket bunker, an insulated bulkhead, a 
floor rack and ample insulation, if our present loads are to 
be materially increased with safety to the commodity. 

Car C of the foregoing experiment was again used with 
a load of about 600 cases, stowed eight across (Chart VIII.) 
The ice was salted at the start and 40 lb. was added on the 
second day. ‘Thermometers in the first, fourth, fifth and 
sixth layer packages give an instructive picture of the rise 
in temperature with the height of the load. Without salt 
the fourth layer would be the stopping point. The fifth 
layer cases around the walls of the car would suffer if the 
weather were hot, if salt were not used. With the salt, as 
this experiment shows, we can load five high with impunity, 
but not six, because of damage to wall cases. A study of the 
chart shows that the 40 lb. of salt added at the first icing 
station was enough to cause a drop in temperature in all 
except the sixth layer wall packages. Had another charge 
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of 40 Ib. been added the next day; the rise shown in the 
lower layers would have been avoided and the fourth and 
fifth layers would have continued to cool instead of remain- 
ing practically stationary. 

The investigation has convinced us that in the future ice 
and salt will be used for more commodities than fresh meats, 
poultry and fish. Indeed, it is the only way that we now 
see by which very perishable small fruits can be transported 
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in good condition throughout the entire car. Of course, a 
definite routine for its application must be worked out. 
The experiments of the summer just ending have yielded 
much information. We hope that by the end of another 
summer we can give specific instructions for refrigerating a 
number of commodities. 

Such instructions must, however, be based on the type 
of car used. Far too many cars now on our lines would be 
useless no matter what treatment they received. For ex- 
ample, we still have cars with % in. of some insulator pos- 
ing as refrigerators, and we still have cars, the walls of 
which contain only paper and air spaces. The use of such 
cars to transport perishables is a wasteful practice, and 
should be discontinued. 

The effect of poor insulation is clearly shown in Chart 
IX. One of the cars represented is of the paper variety— 
the other well insulated. There is a variation of more than 
15 deg. between the two cars. The floor of the one is often 
six or more degrees warmer than‘the ceiling of the other. 
The paper car follows the atmospheric temperature and the 
refrigerant in the bunkers is almost powerless. Yet again 
and again this summer eggs, fruit, vegetables and dressed 
poultry have been shipped in these cars and sometimes they 
have been loaded almost to their cubical capacity! ny, 

The relative value of the air space and paper as an insu- 
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lator may be further emphasized by comparing a car built 
with what is termed ‘“a double-felt-lined” car. Such a car 
is considered to be a greater protection than a box car but 
in no wise is it a refrigerator. Indeed, it is not provided 
with ice bunkers. Chart X shows how the temperatures 
on the ceiling of such a car follow the atmosphere. Compare 
its performance with that of the paper car on the same chart 
and I think you will agree with me that there is a decided 
similarity between the two. 


Summary 


Summing up the results of such experiments as these we 
are led to the following conclusions: 

1. A combination of basket bunker, insulated bulkhead 
and floor rack produces a circulation of air which is not 
obtained in a car having a box bunker, open bulkhead and 
bare floor or permanent strips. . 

2. Such a basket bunker car, approximately 33 ft. be- 
tween bulkheads, can refrigerate the top and bottom of the 
load in the two middle quarters of the car, provided it is 
sufficiently well insulated and not overloaded. 

3. Cars which depend for insulation on paper and air 
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spaces should not be used for the transportation of such 
perishables as fruit, delicate vegetables, poultry, eggs and 
fish. 

4. Cars having one inch of insulation will not carry 
eggs successfully during hot weather when loaded more than 
three layers high. 

Cars having 1% in. of insulation in the side walls and 
2 in. in the roof and floor will not carry eggs successfully 
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during hot weather when loaded more than four layers 
high. 

Cars having 3 in. of insulation in the roof, 2 in. in the 
side walls and ends and 2 in. of cork in the floor will carry 
eggs five cases high, but not six. 

The box bunker car, regardless of quantity of insulation, 
does not refrigerate the two middle quarters of the load when 
it is tightly stowed. Even with an open load the perform- 
ance is unsatisfactory. 

5. The use of salt with the ice in a well insulated basket 
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bunker car will permit an increase in the load of from 25 to 
4@ per cent. 

6. While each commodity must be studied separately in 
order to determine the maximum load, the principles of the 
relation between car efficiency and tonnage of eggs as in- 
dicated in this discussion can be applied to perishables in 
general. 





IMPROVEMENTS TQ PoRT OF DieEpPE IN 1916.—Various 
improvements to the port of Dieppe, France, were made dur- 
ing 1916. Four steam cranes of American manufacture, of 
@ carrying capacity of 5,000 kilos (11,000 lb.) each, were 
acqiiréd, Thirteen electric capstans were installed and new 
railways. built around some of the docks. A large shunting 
station: was. created at Rouxmesnil, 5 kilometers (3 miles) 
from Dieppe, and connected with the docks by a railway 
line. All the docks are now lighted by electricity. The un- 
loading capacity of this port has been increased to 125,000 
tons per month. In 1916 1,697 vessels of 929,004 tons en- 
tered the port of Dieppe, against 1,428 of 758,279 tons in 
1915.—Commerce Report. 
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Priority and Preference Orders 


tation, has issued a statement asserting that the “priority” 

orders issued by him are in no way responsible for the 
railroad congestion which has been attributed to the indis- 
criminate use of “preference” orders issued by various gov- 
ernment departments. The statement is intended to clear up 
the confusion caused by the loose use of the word “priority” 
when the preference orders were meant. 

Mr. Lovett’s statement was as follows: 

“It is being reiterated before’ committees and in various 
reports, and repeated from day to day in newspapers, that 
the present congestion in railroad transportation is due in 
large measure to numerous and unwise ‘priority orders,’ and 
it is well known and is generally published that I am in 
charge of priorities. The obvious inference, therefore, is 
that such ill-advised priority orders were issued by me. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 

“No one knows better than I have known all along that 
reckless and indiscriminate issue of priority orders would 
add enormously to the transportation difficulties, and that 
the greatest caution should be observed in issuing such 
orders. 

“The result is that since my appointment by the President, 
in August last, I have issued but five orders awarding priority 
in transportation, to wit: Order No. 1, issued Aug. 20, di- 
recting the movement of coal to the Northwestern States 
via the lakes; Order No. 2, issued Oct. 27, restricting the 
use of open-top cars; Order No. 3, issued Nov. 2, giving 
preference to certain coal shipments from Utah and Wyo- 
ming mines; Order No. 4, issued Nov. 29, according priority 
in the shipment of certain cattle foodstuffs to the drought- 
stricken sections of Texas and New Mexico; and Order No. 
5, issued Dec. 7, according priority to perishable freight, 
foodstuffs, and certain military supplies, and to coal, coke, 
and certain war materials. 

“No railroad man or other person with knowledge of the 
facts has claimed or will claim that any of these orders 
has caused congestion or seriously hampered transpor- 
tation. 

“The fact is that the so-called priority orders, which are 
more or less responsible for traffic congestion and of which 
complaint is made, are the result of an agreement made by 
the railroads themselves and the supply departments of the 
Army, Navy, and Shipping Board, with which I had nothing 
whatever to do. This arrangement was embodied in Bulletin 
No. 22, issued by the so-called ‘Railroad War Board’ in 
July last, and is commonly referred to as the ‘tag’ system. 
It prescribed a form of placard or tag which, when tacked 
on a car entitled that car without further orders or instruc- 
tions to preferred movement to destination. Large quantities 
of these placards were printed and distributed throughout 
the United States in the hands of quartermasters’ agents, con- 
tractors, and others getting material for the government, 
and naturally one was tacked to every shipment made 
whether urgent or not. 

“Consequently, everything bought was rushed to desti- 
nation, with the inevitable result that terminals were crowded 
with materials before they were needed or could be unloaded. 
No complaint of this system was made or reported to me until 
late in November, and priority Order No. 5, issued by me De- 
cember 7, made provision for restricting and regulating the 
evil. 

“However indifferent one may be personally to misrepre- 
sentation, yet where the performance of public duty is in- 
volved, the facts as they are ought to be stated. Of course, 
I know the misrepresentation was not intentional, and the 
unusual circumstances were such as to make it almost un- 
avoidable, but because of the public interest concerned, I 
think it should be corrected.” 


Ji Rosert S. Lovett, director of priority in transpor- 
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Thawing Out Coal at South Amboy, N, J. 
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‘ A Large Part of the Coal Supply for New York City Is Transferred from the Cars to Barges at This Point. 
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Director General McAdoo Speeds Up Coal Movement 


ao, The Extremely Cold Weather of the Past Week Has 
Seriously Complicated the Fuel Problem 


E MOVEMENT OF COAL occupied most of the atten- 
tion of Director General McAdoo and his advisers 
during last week. On January 2 coal was moved 
through the New York tunnels of the Pennsylvania. Mr. 
McAdoo told newspaper men that he had already found rail- 
roading to be a 24-hour job and that after spending long 
hours at his office he had gone home to dream of pulling a 
50-car train of coal with a rope around his waist. He in- 
sisted, however, that the coal was delivered on time. After 
all priority orders had been suspended coal was given the 
right of way for the time being, even over passenger traffic, 
with the result that passenger trains in the eastern territory 
were later than ever, and this resulted in some cases in a 
delay of milk trains. 

A complete statement of the coal needs of the North At- 
lantic States, particularly New England, was laid before the 
director general of railroads by the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration and Fuel Administrator Garfield has impressed 
upon the railway and shipping authorities the grave neces- 
sity for an immediate improvement in transportation con- 
ditions in order to relieve the needs of New England. The 
Fuel Administration furnished full data to the representa- 
tives of the director general as to the sources from which 
New England coal is moving in order that this coal might 
be hurried to New England along the shortest possible trans- 
portation lines. 

A distribution schedule covering the North Atlantic states 
and eastern Ohio has also been worked out. This schedule 
shows the mining districts from which coal for this consum- 
ing territory is being supplied and the transportation lines 
along which the coal must move from the mines to the dis- 
tributing centers. This information-is expected to enable the 
railroad lines to take the amount of coal needed as directly 
as possible from the mines to central distributing points and 
thence on orders from state fuel administrators to the points 
of consumption. 

Under this schedule the fuel administration seeks to aid 
the railroads in eliminating the cross-hauling of coal. 
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Specific coal producing districts in West Virginia and West- 
ern Pennsylvania will be set aside to supply the distributing 
centers in the North Atlantic states. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield discussed the transportation 
condition as affecting the coal supply of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and the New England states at various 
conferences with the Director General. 

Speedy movement of coal diverted for the immediate relief 
of New England was reported to the United States Fuel Ad- 
ministration on January 2. At noon on Monday the Fuel 
Administration ordered 1,250 cars of coal, tied up behind 
congestion at Pennsylvania points, to New Jersey tidewater 
ports; 750 cars of this coal were for New England distribu- 
tion and 500 for the use of the United States Shipping 
Board. By noon on Tuesday the first trainload of this coal 
had reached Jersey terminals and by six o’clock January 2 
6 trains; carrying 315 cars of coal, had reached Jersey 
points. 

The Fuel Administration arranged to have the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad carry cars of coal on car floats from Jersey 
terminal points through New York bay and to coal yards 
on the Harlem River in New York City. This plan will 
eliminate some of the difficulties of the transportation of 
coal by barge from Jersey terminals to New York City. 
Plans were also made to handle coal by all-rail routes to 
New England up the west bank of the Hudson river -and 
across the Hudson at the Poughkeepsie bridge. 

Fuel Administrator Garfield on January 4 ordered 102 
mines in the eastern bituminous fields to furnish 500 addi- 
tional carloads of coal, effective January 8, to be shipped 
under consignment to J. J. Storrow, fuel administrator for 
New England, each day until further notice. These 500 
carloads will be in addition to the usual output of these 
mines, and the Fuel Administration expects that the order 
will result in an increased production of 500 cars or 25,000 
tons of bituminous coal each day while the order is in force. 
The order was issued because of the necessity for keeping 
an adequate supply of bituminous coal flowing to New Eng- 
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land for the use of industries essential to the conduct of the 
war. 

In co-operation with the fuel administrator, the director 
general of railroads has undertaken to supply the necessary 
transportation facilities for making the order effective by 
issuing an order for the placing of the cars. The Fuel Ad- 
ministration finds that the present volume of shipment to 
New England’-by ‘all-rail routes is not adequate, and that 
the further supply is absolutely necessary for purposes con- 
nected with the war emergency. 

Four mines on the Cambria & Indiana Railroad are 
designated in the schedule attached to the order to furnish 
26 cars of coal a day. On the New York Central are 23 
mines which will have to furnish 74 cars daily. On the 
Western Maryland there are three mines whose contribution 
must be 20 cars a day; on the Baltimore & Ohio are 11 
mines that will furnish 50 cars a day. On the Pittsburgh, 
Shawmut & Northern are only three mines that will furnish 
10 cars; the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh serves 25 mines 
that will furnish 130 cars a day; on the Pennsylvania are 
28 mines that will be required to furnish 150 cars a day, 
and two mines on the Buffalo & Susquehanna will furnish 
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The 
delivery of this coal was delayed because of the ice in the 


according to a statement by the Fuel Administration. 


Hudson and East rivers. Yonkers was completely frozen 
in and the floating “ice in the lower river was so thick it was 
necessary to use two tugs to move one float, whereas under 
normal conditions one tug can tow three or four floats, 
Coal was being moved through the Pennsylvania Railroad 
tunnels to the suburbs of New York on Long Island, but only 
small quantities can be moved to those places, and there 
can not be any material improvement in transportation until 
the weather has moderated, the statement says. 
Co-operation of government departments relieved a seri- 
ous coal famine in Boston on January 6, when Secre- 
tary of the Navy Daniels promptly met a request from 
Director General of Railroads McAdoo, to place naval coal 
at the disposal of the Fuel Administration for the aid of the 
suffering people. Telegrams from Boston authorities and 
representations by the Fuel Administration showed clearly 
that the coal shortage in Boston was an acute emergency. 
The director general of railroads informed the Secretary of 
the Navy, who responded by causing the immediate delivery 
of ten thousand tons of naval coal from colliers in Boston 
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Barges Battle Through Harbor Ice to Bring Coal to New York 


28 cars a day. Thus, from a total of 102 mines will come, 
by the order, 500 cars a day. The routing of the cars is to 
be left to the determination of the director general or to 
the carrier upon whose lines the mines are located. 

On December 31 the Fuel Administration ordered 400 
cars of coal from the Western West Virginia coal fields di- 
verted for local distribution in Ohio by way of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. This diversion is expected 
to relieve pressing conditions at Ohio points where weather 
of unprecedented severity is causing distress. 

Three hundred cars of coal in-transit for tidewater at 
Hampton Roads were ordered diverted for local distribution 
in North Carolina. Reports to the Fuel Administration 
showed that weather conditions were impeding the loading 
of coal for water shipment at Hampton Roads, and the coal 
bound for that point was ordered to North Carolina. 

The Fuel Administration has ordered 700 cars of bitumin- 
ous coal diverted from the Kanawha district of West Vir- 
ginia to points in Ohio, Michigan, and Kentucky, to meet 
the urgent needs of those localities, and to relieve the con- 
gestion of eastbound traffic. 

Approximately 250,000 tons of anthracite coal consigned 
to New York City were in the cars at the New Jersey ter- 
minals of the railroads leading into that city on January 3, 











harbor. This coal is now in the hands of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration for distribution. . 

The United States Fuel Administration has received as- 
surances from the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States Shipping Board that 11 vessels had been assigned for 
service in carrying coal from tidewater to points in New 
England. These ships will be utilized at once to relieve the 
present coal shortage in the New England states and to 
build up a winter’s coal supply in New England. The ves- 
sels assigned have an aggregate tonnage of 65,730. Some 
of the ships were turned over to the fuel administration at 
Atlantic ports on January 4. Others will be available within 
the next few days. Some of these ships will be available 
for only a single voyage, but the shipping board will un- 
dertake to replace them if they are withdrawn. 





AUTOMOBILE’ OvuTPUT 5,853,000 In TEN YeEArsS.—lIn the 
past ten years, the American automobile industry has manu- 
factured about 5,853,000 motor vehicles, of which 4,809,000 
were made in the past five years. There were. registered 
throughout the country July 1 last 4,200,000 motor cars, 
indicating the average life of an automobile at just under five 
years. It is estimated that cars in use now number 4,500,000. 
of which 400,000 are trucks. 











The Basis of Compensation for the Railroads 


An Analysis of the Provisions Which Were Suggested 
by President Wilson in His Message 


By Julius H. Parmelee 
Statistician, Bureau of Railway Economics 


gress on the railroad situation, last Friday, identical bills 

were introduced in House (H. R. 8172) and Senate (S. 
3385) providing among other things a basis of compensa- 
tion to railway owners while their properties are under gov- 
ernment control. The compensation provisions are con- 
tained in sections 1, 2, 3 and 4, while sections 5, 6 and 7 bear 
indirectly on the financial terms according to which the 
roads are to be operated. Briefly summarized, the basic 
compensation provisions are as follows: 


1. The “just compensation” guaranteed to each carrier 
for the use of its property shall be equivalent to the average 
of its “net railway operating income” for the three years end- 
ing June 30, 1917. This is denominated the “standard 


[ser cn te FOLLOWING the President’s address to Con- 


“return.” 


2. This net operating income may be defined as rail- 
way operating revenues less operating expenses, taxes, un- 
collectible revenues if any, plus or minus the net balance 
from miscellaneous operations, hire of equipment, and joint 
facilities. 

3. Taxes deductible from operating revenues under the 
provision just cited shall consist of all state and local 
taxes actually paid or charged, together with such propor- 
tion of federal taxes paid or charged as represents an 
amount not greater than the federal taxes assessed during 
the year ended June 30, 1917. This proviso as to federal 
taxes is designed to hold each road responsible, out of its 
own corporate income and entirely apart from the income 
guaranteed by the government, for such war taxes as were 
levied under the financial legislation of last October, or as 
may be levied from time to time until government control 
has terminated. 

4. The proposed law guarantees adequate depreciation 
and maintenance charges. If expenditure of the funds de- 
rived from these charges is for any reason deferred, the 
President may authorize the roads to set up reserve funds on 
which they may draw at a later period. 

5. The use of new capital invested in a carrier’s prop- 
erty during the period of government control shall be com- 
pensated at an annual rate, determination of which is left 
to the President. This provision applies to capital whether 
invested out of carrier’s surplus, obtained from the sale of 
securities, or borrowed direct from the government. 

These comprise the direct compensation provisions of the 
proposed act. Decision as to the amount of the standard 
return rests with the Interstate Commerce Commission. No 
road is required to accept the decision of the commission in 
this matter, but has the option of two courses of action: 
either to submit its claim to the Court of Claims, or to sub- 
mit to arbitration by a board of three auditors, whose decision 
is subject to review by the Court of Claims. 

Sections 5 to 7 bear indirectly on the basis of compen- 
sation, in that they limit the rate of dividend payable from 
such compensation to the regular dividend rate of the three- 
year period to June 30, 1917; give the President power to 
order additions and improvements, to advance the carriers 


“money at a fair rate of interest, to authorize the issue of 


securities, which may be purchased by the government on 
account or for sale in the open market; and finally, appro- 


priate $500,000,000 for carrying out the compensation and 
other provisions of the act. 

This outline of the basis of compensation must be sub- 
jected to analysis if any understanding of the real meaning 
of the compensation provisions is to be reached. In making 
such an analysis we must consider not only the effect of the 
compensation provisions on the railways as a whole, regard- 
ed as a single network, but also on the railways individually 
and on their relative position with respect to all other roads. 
For example, under the provisions of a standard return all 
roads receive the same net operating income as before the 
period of government control, although some roads handle 
considerably more traffic than formerly while other roads 
may be handling considerably less. It might be argued from 
this that the scheme of control works to the disadvantage of 
some roads as compared with others, i. e., that they were 
doing more work for less return. However, such elements 
are inherent in any general scheme that must be planned 
without reference to the particular conditions surrounding 
the operations of any one company. 


How will these compensation provisions, if enacted into 
law, affect the operations of the railways, and are they 
reasonably equitable as between individual railways? Reply 
to this query may be found in the following analysis of the 
various provisions, in which especial reference is had to their 
bearing on all the roads and on each road separately. 


So far as revenues from and expenses of railway and mis- 
cellaneous transportation operations are concerned, the act 
bears on all roads alike. The item of uncollectible revenues 
is so small that it may be dismissed as negligible. The pro- 
viso as to taxes would affect only lightly roads whose federal 
tax payments are but slightly increased under the income tax 
law of October, 1917, while it will put a considerable weight 
on roads whose taxes will greatly increase. Hire of equip- 
ment and joint facility rentals differ from the other items 
mentioned above as factors in the ascertainment of net operat- 
ing income, in that they consist almost wholly of inter-railway 
payments or settlements, whereas the other factors represent 
dealings with the government or with the general public. 
Assuming that depreciation rates on equipment are main- 
tained at an adequate level (probably higher than normal, 
owing to the wear and tear of war traffic), and that repairs 
are made and are charged, as under normal conditions, to 
the operating expense accounts, there is little reason to sup- 
pose that the inclusion of the hire of equipment provision in 
the scheme of compensation. will be a disadvantage to any 
road. The only possibility of harm lies in a situation involv- 
ing the lease of equipment from other than railway companies, 
or from such railways (i. e., non-operating companies) as 
may not come under the general provisions of the proposed 
act. Such a situation might work to the advantage or disad- 
vantage of a carrier, according as it drew respectively a 
smaller or larger proportion of its equipment in service from 
the classes of companies named. Another element for harm 
is represented by charges in per diem rates. 


So far as interchange of equipment between roads covered 
by the scheme of compensation is concerned, guarantee by 
the government of the carriers’ net operating income will 
make it of little moment whether the proportional use of 
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each other’s equipment is greater or less than during the 
normal three-year period utilized as a yardstick. Further- 
more, it is of great importance whether hire-of-equipment 
accounts are actually maintained between the carriers during 
the period of government control or not, even though for 
purposes of record it might be considered advisable to do 
so. 

Equipment seems destined to be pooled on a large scale 
under government control, motive power as well as freight and 
passenger cars, and inter-company financial relations with 
regard to equipment contributed to the pool should therefore 
be of the simplest sort. However, it is absolutely essential 
that any road using the equipment of another road should 
maintain it in good order, charging the cost to its own operat- 
ing expenses, while the owning road should in turn charge 
to its operating expense account depreciation on that equip- 
ment at a rate warranted by the wear and tear on it, regard- 
less of whether the wear and tear occurred while in service at 
home or on a foreign road. 

Joint facility rentals are also inter-railway payments, such 
as for joint use of tracks. These payments, together with 
the cost of operating and maintaining joint tracks, terminal 
facilities, etc., have been adjusted to a reasonably equitable 
basis in normal times, and it may be assumed that this will 
represent a fair basis for continuance, regardless of changed 
conditions of traffic routing or handling. 

There are two other rental accounts not included in the 
scheme of compensation, namely, rents paid and received for 
lease of road, and miscellaneous rents paid and received. 
These rental payments and receipts, under the proposed act, 
are not to be taken into the accounts before arriving at the 
net operating income which the government guarantees, but 
shall be financed from income remaining after adjustment 
under the guarantee. Leased rentals are paid largely to 
non-operating railway companies, which seem to lie outside 
the scheme of government compensation. Miscellaneous rents 
in part represent dealings with non-railway corporations or 
persons. Hence these two groups of rentals stand in a some- 
what different class than the two groups already discussed 
(hire of equipment and joint facility). 

Leaving leased and miscellaneous rentals out of considera- 
tion in arriving at net operating income will affect the final 
result only with such roads as are forced to accept changes 
in rental rates after June 30, 1917, and during the period of 
government control. Unfortunately a number of roads are 
in the position of expecting increased rentals forced on them 
in the near future, and their guaranteed income will, there- 
fore, be reduced by the amount of the increases. In other 
words, so long as these rentals are actually a fixed charge 
(using the word “fixed” in a dual sense, the technical ac- 
counting sense and the ordinary sense of “‘stable’’), it makes 
little difference whether they are accounted for before or after 
arriving at net operating income; but if they take on more 
the character of an operating expense in that they shift 
quickly according to the trend of general prices, they might 
better be treated as an operating expense and be deducted 
before reaching the standard return. 

There is little question about the other compensation pro- 
visions of the act. So much depends on the standards and 
methods adopted by the President and the Director General 
of, Railroads, that it would be unwise to prophesy how the 
compensation scheme will work out. For example, much 
depends on what the President, or rather the person or per- 
sons to whom he delegates the task, shall regard as adequate 
depreciation and maintenance charges, what his attitude will 
be regarding issues of securities, and the like. However, the 
President’s own emphatic phraseology, set out both in his 
proclamation and his address to Congress on the railway 
situation, assures the roads a square deal, and they cer- 
tainly can neither wish nor expect anything more or less 
than that. 
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Lord Shaughnessy Comments 
on the Canadian Railway Situation 


adian Pacific, is the author of a most interesting article 

on the railway situation in Canada which appeared in 
the annual financial survey of the Toronto Globe. Extracts 
from this article follow: 

After forty months of this great world war, the railway 
situation in Canada presents a very different face from that 
of peace times. Canada’s trade balance has been converted 
from a heavy “minus” to a substantial “plus,” the exports 
for eleven months of 1917 exceeding those of a similar pe- 
riod in 1913 by over a billion dollars. The increase in 
traffic-moving effort has meant not increased profit but in- 
creased anxiety for the carriers. The labor shortage is in- 
dicated by our own Honor Roll, which shows that up to 
December 6, 7,021 employers of the Canadian Pacific had 
enlisted for active service. 

The satisfactory features are the efficiency with which the 
Canadian railways have done their part under such trying 
circumstances, and the remarkable absence of congestion. 
With fewer ports and a much less elaborate network of 
railways than in the United States, Canada has solved its 
war-export problems with infinitely less confusion. From 
the beginning of August, 1914, to November 30, 1917, the 
Canadian railways have handled for the Imperial Govern- 
ment over 614 million tons of supplies, exclusive of horses 
and mules, most of which may be considered as supple- 
mentary to normal traffic; but so admirably has the move- 
ment been timed with the arrival and departure of steamers 
that not a cent has been earned by the ships as demur- 
rage. * * * 

The efficiency and absence of congestion with which our 
enormous war traffic has been handled might well be taken 
to heart by our American friends who, if I may venture the 
suggestion, are looking too hopefully to the centralized effort 
of an overworked government when they should depend 
more on the trained enterprise of the individual industrial 
units that have been so efficiently developed during times 
of peace. Any form of control that will have the effect of 
lessening the sense of keenness and responsibility on the 
part of these units, is sure to be disastrous in its results. 
If they are not too proud to profit by our experience in 
Canada, they should solve their traffic problem by placing 
under government control not the railroads but the ship- 
pers, leaving the railroads with their trained operating staffs, 
untrammelled by political considerations, to find out how 
to carry the maximum traffic to given ports at a given time, 
over a given route, and helping these railroads to secure on 
fair terms the funds for necessary maintenance and equip- 
ment. 

A government controller of shipments, corresponding 
to our director of overseas transport, is needed, not a gov- 
ernment controller of railroads. It is folly to send out an 
S. O. S. call for government control or ownership of the 
railroads themselves, a control which experience has shown 
to be fatally opposed to economy and efficiency. 

The Canadian Railway Association of National Defence, 
with the unqualified support of the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners, is doing efficiently, economically, and without 
political interference what might have been done inefficiently 
and expensively under government control. Our only real 
handicap is the difficulty of financing the operation of our 
railways at the old rates, when cost of labor and cost of 
material keep mounting up. With a reasonable increase of 
rates corresponding to this increased cost of production, the 
Canadian railways are well able to face even severer traffic 
problems than those which they have already so admirably 
solved. 


| ORD SHAUGHNESSY, president and chairman of the Can- 











The Administration Bill for Control of Railroads 


Five Hundred Million Appropriation. No Dividend Increases 


Without Approval. 


N APPROPRIATION from the treasury of $500,000,000 
A to be used, together with the surplus earnings of any 

road in excess of the guaranteed net operating in- 
come, to constitute a “revolving fund” for the payment of 
the guarantee to other roads and to provide terminals, im- 
provements, locomotives or equipment, is provided for in the 
administration bill introduced in Congress on January 4 to 
prescribe the terms of the government’s control of the rail- 
roads in accordance with the President’s recommendations. 
The bill was introduced in the Senate by Senator Smith, 
acting chairman of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
as S. 3385, and in the House by Representative Sims, chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
as H. R. 8172, and it was referred to those committees. 

The bill authorizes the President to make agreements with 
the roads and to guarantee compensation based as near as 
may be on the average net operating income for the three 
years ending June 30, 1917, which is defined as the standard 
return, and also provides adjustment by a board appointed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in case of a failure 
to agree. Under its terms dividends may not be paid in ex- 
cess of the regular rates paid during the three-year period 
without the approval of the President. 

This guards against the possibility of the government 
guarantee being treated by any company as a “melon” by 
distributing the entire amount to the security-holders with- 
out the usual appropriations for improvements or surplus 
and the President is authorized to make, or order a road to 
make, additions or improvements. Provision is made for 
a return on new capital invested during the period of gov- 
ernment control at a rate to be fixed by the President. 

Another important section of the bill authorizes the 
President to purchase for the United States securities issued 
by the roads and to sell them whenever in his judgment it 
is desirable. This is evidently intended to prevent competi- 
tion of railroad securities with Liberty Bonds and to make 
it possible to issue securities for refunding or other neces- 
sary purposes without regard to the state of the market. 
The President’s approval is required for all such issues. 

The net operating income is defined in the bill and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is to certify the amount. 
Federal taxes in excess of taxes assessed during the year 
ending June 30, 1917, are not to be charged against the 
revenue in computing the standard return, so that any war 
excess profits tax or increased income tax will be paid from 
the net return instead of being charged to operating ex- 
penses like other taxes. Any net operating income in ex- 
cess of the standard is to be the property of the United States 
to constitute a part of the revolving fund. 

Section 9 authorizes the President to extend the federal 
workmen’s compensation law, which now applies to govern- 
ment employees, to apply to railroad employees. Section 12 
provides penalties for violations of the law, or any order 
or regulation issued under its provisions, or for interference 
with railroad operation. 

The lines are drawn for a possible lively contest in Con- 
gress between the advocates and opponents of government 
ownership by a provision in the bill that the plan of govern- 
ment control shall continue in effect not merely for the 
period of the war but until Congress shall thereafter order 
otherwise. It is expected that this will be strongly opposed 
by those who regard the action of the President as unneces- 
sary and unwise, and this includes a large number, especial- 


Income Guaranteed 


ly on the Republican side, who are expected to make a fight 
against anything that seems to contemplate a permanent pos- 
session of the roads by the government. It has been pointed 
out, however, that this section need not be considered to have 
any more significance than the necessary provision for a 
period of adjustment after the war. 

The text of the bill is as follows: 


Text of the Administration Bill 


A bill to provide for the operation of transportation sys- 
tems while under federal control, for the just compensation 
of their owners, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 
That the President, having in a time of war taken over the 
possession, use, and control (called herein federal control) 
of certain systems of transportation (called herein carriers), 
is hereby authorized to agree with and to guarantee to any 
such carrier that during the period of such federal control 
it shall receive as its just compensation an income at an an- 
nual rate equivalent as nearly as may be to its average net 
railway operating income for the three years ending June 
30, 1917, (called herein standard return); said net railway 
operating income for the purposes of this act shall, as to 
carriers making returns to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, be computed from. such returns, excluding, however, 
debits and credits arising from the accounts called in the 
monthly returns leased road rents and miscellaneous rents: 
Provided, however, That no federal taxes in excess of taxes 
assessed during the year ending June 30, 1917, shall be 
charged against revenue in computing such standard return. 
Any net railway operating income in excess of such standard 
return shall be the property of the United States. The 
amount of such stamdard return 48 accruing during said 
period of three years shall be detettnined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the certificate of said commis- 
sion as to the amount of said net railway operating income 
shall, for the purpose of such agreement and guaranty, be 
taken as final and conclusive. 

During the period of such federal control adequate de- 
preciation and maintenance of the properties of the carriers 
shall be included as a part of the operating expenses or 
provided through a reserve fund, in accordance with such 
principles and rules as shall be determined by the President. 


Provision for Failure to Agree on Compensation 


Sec. 2. That if no such agreement is made, the Presi- 
dent may nevertheless pay or cause to be paid to any carrier 
while under federal control an amount not exceeding 90 per 
cent of such standard return, remitting such carrier to its 
legal rights in the court of claims for any balance claimed; 
and any amount thereafter found due above the amount paid 
shall bear interest at the rate of six per centum per annum; 
and any excess amount paid hereunder shall be recover- 
able by the United States, with interest at the rate of six 
per centum per annum. 

Sec. 3. That any claim for just compensation not ad- 
justed as provided in section one shall be submitted to a 
board of three auditors appointed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, members of which and of the official 
force thereof being eligible fer service as such auditors, but 
without additional compensation therefor. Said auditors 
shall give a full hearing to such carrier and to the United 
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States, and shall report to the President the amount due 
such carrier as just compensation; a sum not exceeding the 
amount so reported may be agreed upon by the President 
and such carrier. Failing such an agreement, either the 
United States or such carrier may file a petition in the 
court of claims for the purpose of final ascertainment of the 
amount of such just compensation, and in the proceedings 
in said court the report of said auditors shall be prima facie 
evidence of the facts therein stated. The just compensation 
of any carrier under federal control not making returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall be determined in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 4. That the return of any carrier shall be increased 
by an amount reckoned at a rate per centum to be fixed by 
the President upon the cost of any additions and improve- 
ments made while under federal control, with the approval 
of the President, to the property of any carrier and paid 
for by such carrier from its own capital or surplus, and by 
an amount equal to the rate accruing to the United States 
upon any advances made to such carrier for the cost of such 
additions and improvements as provided in section six hereof. 

Sec. 5. That no carrier while under federal control shall, 
without the prior approval of the President, declare or pay 
any dividend in excess of its regular rate of dividends dur- 
ing the three years ending June 30, 1917: Provided, how- 
ever, That such carriers as have paid no regular dividends 
or no dividends during said period may, with the prior ap- 
proval of the President, pay dividends at such rate as the 
President may determine. 


The Revolving Fund 


Sec. 6. That the sum of $500,000,000 is hereby appro- 
priated, out of the public treasury from any funds not other- 
wise appropriated, which, together with any funds avail- 
able from any excess earnings of said carriers, may be used 
by the President as a revolving fund for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of the federal control, and any deficit of 
any carrier below such standard or ascertained return, and 


to provide terminals, -improvements, engines, rolling stock, 


and other necessary equipment, such terminals, improve- 
ments, and equipment to be used and accounted for as the 
President may direct and to be disposed of as Congress may 
hereafter by law provide. 

The President may also on or in connection with the prop- 
erty of any carrier, make or order any carrier to make any 
additions and improvements necessary or desirable for war 
purposes or in the public interest. He may from said re- 
volving fund advance to such carrier all or any part of the 
expense of such additions and improvements so ordered and 
constructed by such carrier or by the President, such ad- 
vances to be charged against such carrier and to bear inter- 
est at such rate and be payable on such terms as may be 
determined by the President, to the end that the United 
States may be fully reimbursed for any sums so advanced. 

Any loss claimed to accrue to any carrier by reason of any 
such additions or improvements so ordered and constructed 
may be determined by agreement between the President and 
such carrier; failing such agreement the amount of such loss 
shall be ascertained as provided in section three hereof. 

From said revolving fund the President may expend such 
an amount as he may deem necessary or desirable for the 
purchase, construction, or utilization and operation of boats, 
barges, tugs, and other transportation facilities on the inland 
and coastwise waterways, and may in the acquisition, opera- 
tion, and use of such facilities create or employ such agencies 
and enter into such contracts and agreements as he shall 
deem in the public interest. 


President May Purchase Securities 


Sec. 7. That for the purpose of providing funds requi- 
site for maturing obligations or for other legal and proper 
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expenditures, or for reorganizing railroads in receivership, 
carriers may, during the period of federal control, issue 
such bonds, notes, equipment trust certificates, stock and 
other forms of securities, secured or unsecured by mortgage, 
as the President may approve as consistent with the public 
interest. The President may purchase for the United States 
all or any part of such securities at prices not exceeding 
par, and may sell such securities whenever in his judgment 
it is desirable at prices not less than the cost thereof; any 
sums available from the revolving fund provided in section 
six may be used for such purchases. 

Sec. 8. That the President may execute any of the 
powers herein and heretofore granted him with relation to 
federal control through such agencies as he may determine, 
and may fix the reasonable compensation for the perform- 
ance of services in connection therewith, and may utilize the 
personnel and facilities of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and call upon members of such commission, or any 
of its employees, or employees of any department of the gov- 
ernment for such services as he may deem expedient. No 
such federal official or employee shall receive any additional 
compensation for such services. 

Sec. 9. That the President is hereby authorized while 
carriers are under federal control to direct that the federal 
workmen’s compensation act of September, 1916, shall be 
extended so as to apply to carrier employees, on such terms 
and conditions as will give due consideration to remedies 
available under state compensation laws or otherwise. 

Sec. 10. That nothing herein contained shall be con- 
strued as modifying or restricting the powers heretofore con- 
ferred upon the President to take possession and assume 
control of any or all systems of transportation; and the 
President in addition to the powers conferred by this act, 
shall have and is hereby given such other and further powers 
necessary or appropriate to give effect to the powers herein 
and heretofore conferred. 

Sec. 11. That carriers while under federal control shall, 
in so far as is not inconsistent therewith, or with the pro- 
visions of this act, or any other act applicable to such federal 
control, or with any order of the President, be subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common carriers; and suits may be 
brought by and against such carriers and judgments ren- 
dered as now provided by law: Provided, however, That ex- 
cept with the written assent of the President no attachment 
shall be levied by mesne process or on execution on or 
against any of the property used by any such carrier in the 
performance of its duties as a common carrier. 

Sec. 12. That every person or corporation, whether car- 
rier or shipper, or any receiver, trustee, lessee, agent, or per- 
son acting for or employed by a carrier or shipper, or other 
person, who shall knowingly violate or fail to observe any 
of the provisions of this Act, or shall knowingly interfere 
with or impede the possession, use, operation, or control of 
any railroad property, railroad, or transportation system 
hitherto or hereafter taken over by the President, or shall 
violate any of the provisions of any order or regulation made 
in pursuance of this Act, or of any other Act concerning such 
possession, use, operation, or control, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be punished by a 
fine of not more than $5,000, or, if a person, by imprison- 
ment for not more than two years, or both. Each indepen- 
dent transaction constituting a violation of, or a failure to 
observe, any of the provisions of this act, or any order en- 
tered in pursuance hereof, shall constitute a separate offense. 
For the taking or conversion to his own use or the embezzle- 
ment of money or property derived from or used in connec- 
tion with the possession, use, or operation of said railroads 
or transportation systems, the criminal statutes of the United 
States, as well as the criminal statutes of the various states 
where applicable, shall apply to all officers, agents, and em- 
ployees engaged in said railroad and transportation service, 
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while the same is under federal control, to the same: extent 
as to persons employed in the regular service of the United 
States. Prosecutions for violations of this act or of any 
order entered hereunder shall be in the district courts of 
the United States, under the direction of the attorney gen- 
eral, in accordance with the procedure for the collection and 
imposing of fines and penalties now existing in said courts. 

Sec. 13. That the federal control of transportation sys- 
tems herein and heretofore provided for shall continue for 
and during the period of the war and until Congress shall 
thereafter order otherwise. 


Senate and House Committees 
Begin Hearings on Bill 


Both the Senate and the House committees having juris- 
diction over railroad legislation began their consideration of 
the bill on Monday, January 7. The House Committee on 
Interstate Commerce held a short meeting and decided to 
hold hearings on Tuesday, inviting Director General Mc- 
Adoo to appear and explain in detail the purpose of the 
various provisions in the administration bill. 

Before the Senate committee, Alfred P. Thom, counsel 
for the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, announced 
it was the position of the railroads that while the provisions 
of the bill were generally satisfactory, the proposed compen- 
sation based on the average net operating income of the 
three years ending June 30, 1917, would be inadequate, and 
that it should be based on the earning capacity at the time 
the roads were taken over or reasonably near that time. He 
was followed by Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the South- 
ern Pacific, who advocated the use of the average for 1916 
and 1917. 

Amendments to the bill to eliminate the provision for 
continuing the government possession of the roads until 
Congress orders otherwise have been introduced by Senators 
Watson and Gallinger. The former proposes that the plan 
shall continue for only six months after the proclamation of 
peace, while the latter proposes that it shall end when the 
war does. 

The Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce on Jan- 
uary 2 had completed the first stage of its post mortem on 
the action of the President in taking over the railroads, after 
having heard Commissioners Hall, McChord and Aitchison 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. On Monday, it 
resumed its hearing for the purpose of hearing from rail- 
way executives, with the President’s recommendations be- 
fore it. 

The Republican senators confined their questioning of 
members of the commission principally to bringing out facts 
to show that the government itself was chiefly responsible 
for creating the railroad situation which called forth the 
President’s exercise of his war power, and that he had 
possessed sufficient powers to deal with the situation without 
taking over the roads. All of the commissioners assented 
to the idea that “too much priority,” as Mr. McChord ex- 
pressed it, was largely responsible for the congestion. 

After the commissioners had been heard from, Alfred P. 
Thom, counsel for the Railway Executives’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, urged the importance of a quick settlement of the 
question of compensation on a basis on which there can 
be’ an agreement without the necessity of resorting to the 
courts, because, he said, if there is any uncertainty there 
will be great financial distress. Senator Underwood asked 
what was the object of Congress trying to fix the terms of 
compensation because the Supreme Court has held that it 
cannot fix the compensation for the taking of private prop- 
erty. Mr. Thom replied that while that is true, Congress 
may authorize the President to enter into agreements on a 
certain basis and establish a tribunal to adjust claims on 
which there is a failure to agree. The senator also asked 
if an agreement with the President made by the officers and 
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directors of a road would be binding on the stockholders. 
“That is a very serious and large question,” Mr. Thom 
replied, “and the only safe way is to have the stockholders 
pass on the agreement.” 

No general rule for compensation would be universally 
applicable, Mr. Thom said, and many cases must be dealt 
with specially, as in the case of a new property or one which 
in the last six months has greatly increased its plant. The: 
railroads wish to avoid in every way the appearance of an © 
attitude of obstruction, realizing that every interest must be 
ready to make sacrifices necessary to the success of the war, 
but they are confronted with the most monumental industrial 
transaction in history, and there is hardly a large financial 
institution in the land that is not founded to some extent 
on railroad securities. In the judgment of the railroads, he 
said, the basis of compensation should represent the equiv- 
alent of the property taken at the time it is taken or as near 
to that time as is reasonable, and should represent what the 
property was worth in the hands of its owners. 

Senator Pomerene remarked that the roads are still sub- 
ject to regulation as to rates and asked whether the com- 
pensation should not be based on what might be considered 
reasonable earnings. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has said in its 
annual report,” replied Mr. Thom, “that the body of rates 
after all these years of regulation, are reasonable and should 
be so established by Congress for the future. To take ad- 
vantage of the power of regulation to beat down the value 
of these properties that have been taken over would be to 
violate every principle of morality. It would be to say that 
the rates which have been declared to be reasonable are no 
longer reasonable in an attempt to reduce the value. Con- 
gress attempted something like that once and the Supreme 
Court in the Monongahela case said it could not be done.” 

Senator Cummins said that every lawyer would agree that 
the government must pay just compensation for property 
taken and he had supposed the railroads had been taken 
over, but that there was much in the bill as well as in the 
President’s message to lead to some doubt as to whether the 
government had actually taken the property and was operat- 
ing it or whether it had not merely exercised a greater de- 
gree of control. 

“All power to control earning capacity has been taken 
away,” replied Mr. Thom. “If the government manages well 
enough and the traffic is large enough any earnings in excess 
of the guarantee go to the government. The very substance 
of ownership has been taken away.” 


Mr. Kruttschnitt Testifies 


Mr. Kruttschnitt presented statistical evidence to show 
that the year 1915 was exceptionally unfavorable and should 
not be included in the average on which to base the guar- 
antee. There were more commercial failures in that year, he 
said, than in any year since 1860 and the percentage of 
return earned by the roads on their property investment, 
4.09, was less than for any year since 1900. If the guar- 
entee should be based on the three-year-average, all the ad- 
ditional money put into the properties since that time will 
not be allowed any return. The property now represents 
between 2,000 and 3,000 more miles and $2,000,000,000 
more money than in 1915. The method proposed by the 
President, if based on the last two years instead of three, 
would be satisfactory to most roads and the few special 
cases could be dealt with separately. 

Senator Cummins asked if 1916 and 1917 were not ab- 
normally good years, just as 1915 was abnormally bad. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt said that as compared with a period of years 
they were not. The operating income for the three years 
averaged 5.26 per cent, which was less than the return for 
1917, 1916, 1910, 1909, 1907 or 1905 and only slightly 
over that for 1903. The compensation, he said, should be 
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based as nearly as possible on the condition at the time the 
roads were taken. 

Senator Lewis asked whether the same basis of compen- 
sation would be fair if the government were to keep the 
roads permanently. 

“Certainly not,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt, “the directors 
and shareholders would submit to some loss to help win the 
war, but I am not prepared to say they would accept the 
same basis permanently.” 

For the Southern Pacific, he said, the three year average 
would produce a return of slightly over 5 per cent on the 
book value. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt continued his testimony on Tuesday, 
describing the remarkable increase in railroad efficiency ac- 
complished by the railroads under the direction of the Rail- 
roads’ War Board and showing how congestion had been 
caused by the abuse of government preference orders and 
by the shortage of locomotives, caused partly by the fact that 
the government had ordered domestic orders for engines post- 
poned to send engines to France and Russia. : 

He also told the committee that when the plan of pooling 
the facilities of the eastern roads was announced, although 
the plan had not extended to the pooling of freight or of 
earnings, the attorney general had become aroused by the 
newspaper reports and had written a letter to the board 
warning them not to violate the laws. Members of the com- 
mittee expressed a desire to see the correspondence. “It is 
in the archives of the War Board, wherever they are now,” 
said Mr. Kruttschnitt. 

Before Mr. Kruttschnitt took the stand A. P. Thom, coun- 
sel for the Railway Executives’ Advisory Committee, made 
a statement to the committee to correct an impression given 
by newspaper statements that “the railroads will fight to re- 
tain their profits during the period of government control.” 
“We were not appearing,” he said, “in any controversial or 
obstructive attitude. We are not fighting at all, we have 
determined merely to lay the facts before the committee.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, in reply to a question by Senator Wat- 
son, said that all railroads had implicity obeyed all direc- 
tions of the War Board. ‘ There had been some differences of 
opinion and some slight argument, but when the War Board 
insisted its directions were always complied with. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt’s testimony was based on the statistics 
included in the report filed by the War Board last week with 
the Senate Committee, showing an increase in traffic handled 
of 20 per cent in six months of 1917 as compared with 1916 
and of 50 per cent as compared with the corresponding per- 
iod of 1915. 

“Why didn’t the railroads adopt these measures of effi- 
ciency long ago?” asked Senator Cummins. 

“We have been working on them for 15 years,” replied 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, “but some roads had made more progress 
than others and the efforts of the War Board were largely 
devoted to trying to bring up the roads at the bottom of the 
list to the highest standards while spurring the other roads 
to even greater efforts.” 

Mr. Kruttschnitt outlined the work of the Commission on 
Car Service in distributing cars to the points where they 
were most needed, regardless of ownership, including the 
sending of over 222,000 empty box cars from the congested 
roads to the roads which needed them. 

“Then didn’t you have as complete control of the cars as 
if there had been a common ownership?’ asked Senator 
La Follette. 

“As far as box cars were concerned,” replied Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt. “The pooling of coal cars was not attempted until 
later.” 

The Railroads’ War Board had also submitted to the 
Fuel Administration a carefully worked out plan for divid- 
ing the country into districts to be served with coal from 
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mines in the district to avoid the cross-hauling of coal, but, 
he said, the railroads had no authority to put it into effect. 

He showed how congestion had been increased by the in- 
discriminate use of preference orders by the government de- 
partments for all government freight regardless of its im- 
portance. ‘On one road it was found that 85 per cent of 
the freight was covered by preference orders and it was 
obviously impossible to give everything preference,” he said. 
“Now that Mr. McAdoo is in charge he has followed our 
suggestion that someone be appointed to co-ordinate the 
government traffic requirements and has put Edward Cham- 
bers of the Food Administration in charge.” 

“But the government had all the power necessary to cor- 
rect the difficulty without taking over the railroads,” said 
Senator Kellogg. 

“T think so,” replied the witness. 

The shortage of locomotives, Mr. Kruttschnitt said, was 
caused in part by the fact that the government had ordered 
the builders to hold back American orders in order to send 
their output to France and Russia. Now the Russian or- 
ders are being held back and 90 to 100 of the Russian en- 
gines have been taken for use here as well as about 100 
locomotives built for General Pershing’s army which could 
be spared for a time. Also 165 locomotives have been prom-~ 
ised for the eastern roads which had been ordered for the 
western lines because the western roads’ need for them is 
less urgent. 

Senator Watson asked Mr. Kruttschnitt whether he be- 
lieved the roads would ever go back to their old form of 
management. Mr. Kruttschnitt replied that their experience 
during the past eight months had led railroad officers to 
hope that after the war some of the handicaps under which 
they had worked because of the laws intended to force com- 
petition would be removed. They would have been able to 
accomplish a great deal more, he said, if they had been al- 
lowed to do some of the things prohibited by law. In reply 
to a question by Senator Watson as to the present status of 
the railroads Mr. Kruttschnitt read a copy of a telegram he 
had sent to the three Southern Pacific presidents telling them 
to follow the usual practices except as otherwise ordered and 
that there was nothing yet to require the discontinuance of 
solicitation or the closing of offices-and agencies. He said 
this was the conclusion reached from the President’s proc- 
lamation and the orders thus far issued by the director 
general. 

Senator Cummins asked what motive the roads now have 
for controlling expenses. “We have every motive,’ was the 
reply. “If we ever lose our grip on expenses it would take 
years to get it back. That is the hardest kind of work an 
executive ever undertook.” Mr. Kruttschnitt then explained 
that it was most important that the existing organization 
should not be demoralized and said that as a matter of pride 
railroad officers would not want to have the results of their 
stewardship under government control compare unfavorably 
with the results before. 

“Why should the Southern Pacific have any guarantee 
from the government? Why should not it be satisfied with 
a claim for loss by reason of any order of the director 
general ?” 

“Our experience in collecting claims from the government 
for loss has been unfortunate,” replied Mr. Kruttschnitt, 
and he added that the loss of efficiency which might result 
from a possible demoralization of the organization or from 
neglect of the property would be greater than any sum of 
money could pay for. 


Commissioner Aitchison Testifies 


Clyde B. Aitchison, one of the new members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, testified on January 2. He 
said all the members of the commission had come to the 
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conclusion that railway conditions were intolerable. He had 
concurred in recommending the two alternatives, because the 
first, that the roads be assisted by the government, while re- 
maining under private control, naturally suggested itself, but 
he, at least, felt it was no longer tenable and that it was neces- 
sary to eliminate individual interests. He said the commission 
had intended to express no preference in stating first the 
alternative of allowing the roads to effect their own unifi- 
cation. He did not wish to criticise the work done by the 
Railroads’ War Board, but it did not seem to him that their 
resolutions were being translated into action and he did not 
see how they could be. Many of the resolutions, he thought, 
were taken by the roads as recommendations rather than as 
positive orders. 

Mr. Aitchison put into the record statistics of railway 
earnings and expenses, etc., for 1916, and for nine months 
of 1917, showing a reduction of operating income of $50,- 
000,000 for the roads as a whole, although the loss was en- 
tirely on the eastern roads. Senator Cummins asked if it 
would be safe to take that as a basis for estimating the re- 
sults for the year. 

“You are asking me, in effect, to decide the 15 per cent 
case,” replied Commissioner Aitchison. He also pointed out 
to the Senator that while the figures showed increases in 
maintenance expenditures, the carriers claimed that less 
work was being obtained for the money and that there was 
a great deal of deferred maintenance. 

Senator Cummins asked the commissioner to file a state- 
ment showing the principal figures arrived at by the Bureau 
of Valuation in its first reports. 

“As these are not representative roads, they would not give 
us any idea of what the other roads would show, would 
they?” asked Senator Kellogg. 

“No,” answered Mr. Aitchison, “and it would require 
legislation to make the findings of the commission prima 
facie evidence in condemnation proceedings.” 

“But the railroads have been taken over now and there is 
some obligation on the part of the government to pay for 
their use,” said Senator Kellogg. 

“That is my recollection of the constitution,” replied the 
witness. 

Senator Kellogg asked the witness whether he believed 
that the government could operate the roads more efficiently 
than private enterprise and whether he believed in govern- 
ment ownership. “I think government ownership is now 
inevitable,” Mr. Aitchison replied, “and that is the consensus 
of opinion of the state commissioners with whom I have 
talked. Whether I regard it as desirable or not is a different 
question.” 

Mr. Aitchison declared that in his opinion a repeal of 
the restrictive laws would not have been sufficient to make 
the railroads operate as a unit and he cited the fact that 
while the Southern Railway was advertising in Washington 
papers asking people not to travel, the Southern Pacific 
was advertising in the same papers asking them to go to 
California by the way of New Orleans. Asked whether 
the railroads had diverted freight to less congested lines, 
Mr. Aitchison mentioned the use of the Western Maryland as 
an auxiliary line of the Baltimore & Ohio, “but,” he said, 
“how long it would continue to carry empties for the B. & 
O., I couldn’t say.” 

Senator E. D. Smith of South Carolina, the ranking mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate Commerce, has been 
selected by the Senate steering committee for election as 
chairman of the committee to succeed the late Senator New- 
lands, and Senator Ollie James of Kentucky to succeed him 
as a member of the committee. 

George P. Anderson, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, testified before the House committee on Tuesday, in 
place of Mr. McAdoo, who will probably testify after the 
railway executives have appeared. He explained in detail 
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the provisions of the administration bill, which he had taken 
an active part in. drafting. He said that the provision that 
increased taxes shall not be charged against the revenue in 
computing the guarantee income would reduce the guarantee 
by about $90,000,000, the amount of the estimated war taxes 
of the railroads this year. 


The Schenectady Ticket Office* 
By F. J. Lyon 


HE POPULATION of Schenectady is 85,000, from which 
st we derive approximately $475,000 worth of business 

annually. To handle this amount of business I have 
working with me three assistants, two working days and one 
night. Each man has his own ticket dater, die and cash draw- 
er containing a $100 bank, and a separate compartment is 
provided in the safe to lock up the same when not in use. 

The ticket sales are taken care of during the day at one 
window, and the Pullman reservations sales, general in- 
formation and telephones at the second window, the two 
day clerks alternating at these windows. 

The local ticket case is built in beneath the window coun- 
ter, extending to the right and left, and over each ticket 
is shown its destination and price. The two interline cases 
are directly behind the ticket window, one case being used 
for tickets with printed destinations which are alphabetical- 
ly arranged, the price appearing over each ticket, the other 
case for blank destination tickets, which is alphabetically 
arranged as to terminal roads. 

Tour sheets are provided with space for three tours which 
covers the business handled for 24 hours. All local tickets 
have agents’ stubs attached, thus making a complete stub 
system, and each tour is made up from the stubs the ticket 
clerk has when retiring from the ticket window. The three 
tours are balanced against the daily report books which are 
closed out at 12 o’clock noon each day, all local ticket num- 
bers being called from the case. The interline is made up 
from the agents’ stubs. 

All tariffs are filed in binders label “Local’’ and “Inter- 
line” and kept handy to the ticket window, and all circu- 
lars, etc., received from the general offices are placed on the 
desk for one month until everyone becomes familiar with 
their contents; and at the end of that time are filed in files 
labeled to show the class of information they contain. When 
circulars or supplements to tariffs are received suspending 
the sale of rail-water fares, we face the top ticket in the case 
in and endorse across the back “Off sale.” 

For the convenience of making mileage exchanges, we 
have prepared a list showing all the stations on the main 
line and a list showing the fares to the principal cities. 

Some of our “Business Getters” are: to be courteous to 
everyone; call our patrons by name as they appear at the 
window, if possible; make suggestions to the uninformed 
traveler; keep dodgers advertising excursions prominently 
displayed: watch local papers for information as to people 
visiting and leaving the city. While we do not have much 
time to call on them personally, we are usually able to get 
in touch with them by telephone or letter and quote them 
fares and make suggestions as to good train service. When 
application is made for a foreign road time-table, we ask 
if they are planning a trip and invite them into the office. 
Then we get out maps showing the country through which 
it would be possible for them to travel, describe such of the 
interesting points as we are familiar with, give them de- 
scriptive literature which would be of interest, quote the 
ticket and Pullman fares and try not let them escape any 
easier than the insurance agent does his prospective patrons. 


* From the New York Central Bulletin. 
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Scientific Marketing 
and Transportation* 
By T. C. Powell, 


Vice-President, Southern Railway System, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HERE IS NO DOUBT in my mind that this country is suffer- 
Ag ing today more because of high prices than from any 

single cause. The high cost of living is no longer a jest! 
But these conditions have not been brought about by an actual 
shortage of food, but by a poor marketing system, and the 
failure of the marketing system has permitted manipula- 
tion of prices. 

On October 19, the papers contained a despatch from 
New York stating that the Chicago packers were said to 
own millions of eggs in cold storage, for which there was 
no demand, and that wholesalers were said to be facing a 
loss of millions of dollars unless the Government fixed a 
price arbitrarily which would insure a profit. Is it prob- 
able that those consumers who had been paying 60 and 70 
cents a dozen, and had been told that the price might go 
to $1 a dozen, or higher, felt any sympathy? 

With electricity, gasoline and steam at our command; 
with every device for handling commodities on land and 
water, we see peaches rotting on the trees in Maryland and 
apples on the trees in New York. We hear of a potato crop 
more generous than ever before in the history of the coun- 
try; so generous that it is not being harvested; yet pota- 
toes are higher than in 1915. With a shortage in some 
localities, we hear of food being thrown’overboard and lost, 
and of milk being poured into the gutters, both for the 
purpose of keeping up the prices! 

What are the real causes of the present inefficient sys- 
tem of marketing food products? 


(a) Lack of uniformity in packing and grading. 
(b) Dishonest packing. 


(c) Failure to plan highways so as to open up the producing and con- 
suming territory for winter and had weather. Summer roads are not 
enough and too much money is spent on roads which are not farm high- 
ways. 

(d) Failure to lay out the routes of the electric traction line so as to 
open up the country which cannot be reached by steam railroads. 

(e) Lack of co-ordination among the different forms of transportation. 


(f) Failure to appreciate that it is more important, and leads to more 
comfort, to market what is produced, rather than to excite a desire for 
what is scarce. 


Co-ordination of Transportation Agencies 


And yet we have more miles of good highways than ever 
before, and in addition to the motor trucks available for 
use on those highways, we have the electric traction line, 
the steam railroad, and the river steamers. Why is it not 
possible to combine these facilities into a co-ordinating piece 
of transportation machinery? 

So far as river improvement is concerned, the army en- 
gineers have reported on those plans which are feasible 
and those which are not. Let us drop the ones that cannot 
be undertaken with a fair chance of profit, and concen- 
trate on those which will justify the expenditure. 

One such is the Ohio, from Pittsburgh to Cairo. Had 
the system of locks and dams recommended by the United 
States engineers been prosecuted vigorously and simul- 
taneously by Congress, and slack water provided through- 
out the year, so that coal fleets might be operated at all sea- 
sons. the communities in Ohio would not have felt forced 
to confiscate coal during the last month. Such confiscation 
is a dangerous doctrine. It is opposed to all precedents of 
law and order, and the situation becomes one of “First come, 
first served, and the devil take the hindmost.” It would cer- 
tainly be far better permanently to improve the marketing 
facilities! 





” @pbetract of an address before the Traffic Club of New York, on Oc- 
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Decline of River Transportation 


When first built into the Northwest, the railroads broke 
down the monopoly of the river steamboats. It used to be 
said of some of the boats on the upper Mississippi, before 
the advent of the railroads, that they were compelled to tow 
an extra barge to hold the money taken in by the purser! 
And if this was an exaggeration, it could truly be said, 
that many and many a boat paid her first cost out of the 
profits of one trip, and if it took more than three trips to do 
so, there was thought to be something the matter with the 
captain! 

Notwithstanding this lead, river transportation has de- 
clined in this country because the organization has not kept 
pace w'th the demands of commerce. Each boat has been 
handled as a separate transaction and as if the public de- 
manded to know the name of the boat, the name of the 
captain and other details of no interest whatever. 

The steamboat companies should erect warehouses for 
the reception and delivery of freight, in locations convenient 
to the public, just as the railroads have done; and having 
taken charge of the freight, the river boat companies should 
despatch it to destination on a regular schedule, giving in- 
sured bill of lading and taking full responsibility for the 
safe delivery. 

In other words, they should provide facilities for market- 
ing the transportation they have to sell. When this is done, 
the river steamboats and the steam railroads will supple- 
ment each other. 

As you doubtless know, the Government is now trying to 
demonstrate the practicality of river service by turning over 
to private parties and corporations the floating equipment 
of the War Department to haul barges of coal, ore and other 
commodities on some of the western rivers. 


Reasons Interurban Electric Lines Fail 


The interurban electric lines in this country have been 
failures in many cases because the projectors in frequent in- 
stances have tried to compete with the steam railroads, and 
the promoters have found that their support sometimes came 
from those who were merely antagonistic to the railroads, 
and whose judgment was, therefore, biased. Few inter- 
urbans have been intelligently located so as to open up’ new 
territory, and as a consequence, have simply shared in the 
traffic already existing, with only its normal increase. 

Years ago a writer in England said that it would be far 
better to cover the country with a network of railroads cap- 
able of handling traffic and persons at moderate speed, 
rather than to spend all the money on a few high speed and 
expensive lines, which could serve only a few communities 
while the rest of the country remained inaccessible. 

Why not plan the electric traction lines as adjuncts to 
the steam roads, and build them into the country instead of 
on the borders, and then again supplement these with high- 
ways, so that every farm and village will have access to 
the commercial centers in winter as well as summer? 


Motor Truck Lines in Transportation Plan 


It is proposed, in a bill which has been submitted to 
Congress, to give the Post Office Department power to estab- 
lish a special motor truck collection system which will de- 
velop a direct delivery of foodstuffs to the consumer. This 
is what is termed “community marketing,” which has been 
in vogue along the lines of the Southern Railway system 
for several years. The agents of the Southern Railway sys- 
tem development service collect the data, publish a ‘For 
Sale” bulletin, and encourage the use of any facility—parcel 
post, express, or freight train, and even advocate driving 
across country, if this seems the best plan in certain cases. 
I do not mean to do away with the broker or middleman. 
Within certain limits and under proper regulations, I recog- 
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nize the value of the middleman in establishing markets 
and providing part of the machinery of distribution, but the 
problem of scientific marketing goes beyond the scope of the 
intermediate handler. 

I want to impress you with the magnitude of this prob- 
lem, which includes a scheme of transportation so com- 
plete that from the factory, the farm and the fisherman's 
net, there shall be an unbroken channel to the ultimate 
consumer, and to do that I would require that every dollar 
of public money devoted to the improvement of our rivers 
and our highways, should be spent only in accordance with 
well conceived and closely co-ordinated plans. 


An English Journalist’s Views 
of the English Railway System* 


port of troops and munitions would involve. the 

treasury in a huge liability to the companies, and 
it was therefore arranged that all the systems should be 
operated by one committee of managers. This control was 
afterwards extended to the tubes and the underground rail- 
roads of London, and a scheme for unifying control of sur- 
face cars on the streets of all the cities, some of them owned 
by companies and others by municipalities, is now under 
consideration. 

Railroads in the United Kingdom are capitalized approx- 
imately at six billion dollars, and if so large an amount of 
government paper were added during the war to other gov- 
ernment loans there might be a tendency to sell which would 
embarrass our sinking fund provision. The share- 
holders have had no reason to complain; the only griev- 
ance arises in the case of certain companies that, like the 
Great Central, have long routes, recently opened up, the 
value of which will only develop as years go on. 
Competing express trains were eliminated. Even long dis- 
tance travelers have had to stand for hours in corridors. 
High speeds were relaxed. Hundreds of engines were ex- 
ported to France and even Egypt (to connect up with Pales- 
tine). Passenger travel had to be cut down. Our standard 
fare is two cents a- mile, third class, and this was raised 
to three cen‘s. But all over the country we had cheaper 
week-end tickets and thousands of excursion trains at holi- 
day seasons to race meetings, to football and cricket 
matches and to pleasure resorts. All these concessions have 
been cancelled. Only 100 pounds of baggage may now be 
carried by travelers, unless they are about to embark on the 
ocean, and even then they have to pay excess on weight 
above 100 pounds. 

Before the war the net revenue of British railroads avail- 
able for dividends of all kinds was, in round figures, £50,- 
000,000. ‘The companies paid very low wages. About 100,- 
000 out of the 600,000 employees received under £1 a week, 
and while many of these were porters, who made good on 
tips, the record was not wholly creditable to our industrial 
reputation. The practice of the companies was to recruit 
their workers in the villages, where agricultural labor earned 
only, say, 16 to 18 shillings a week, and this reservoir of 
cheap man-power depressed wage rates throughout the en- 
tire transport system. When war broke out labor rose to a 
premium and wage increases have been granted which, up 
to a few weeks ago, must have involved the companies—that 
is, the state, which guarantees the companies—in an annual 
charge of £25,000,000, or half the available fund for divi- 
dends. These increases are partly in the shape of war 
bonuses, but it is easier to concede a war bonus than to bring 
it to an end. And the boon to labor, however costly, may 


Wr war broke out it soon became clear that the trans- 





*From an article in the New York Tribune by P. W. Wilson, of the 
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be regarded as permanent. And it is only a beginning. 
Further wage concessions, involving several millions, are 
now certain. 

The effect must be either more expensive travel for the 
public after the war or a state subsidy for railroad capital. 
Moreover, when the time comes for reconstructing a dam- 
aged civilization immense masses of. railroad stock must be 
renewed. All manner of repairs have been postponed. 
Hundreds on hundreds of miles of track have been shipped 
off to France and elsewhere. All this will have to be put 
right. 

But some at least of the aims of the socialists have been 
actually sacrificed by state control. Wages may be higher 
but hours are very long. The substitution of women for men 
at booking offices, and as ticket collectors and train conduc- 
tors is not precisely what the labor unions would have asked 
for. But we shall never go back to private management. 
For so small a country as ours there was obviously no room, 
except for one railroad system. Yet no such monopoly could 
come about, except under state limitation of profits. 


Some Train-Order Technicalities 
By W. E, Watts ol 


are too small. This was mentioned by a recent writer 

in the Railway Age. Some roads have given careful 
thought to this matter and have provided a blank which is all 
that need be asked for. Others still continue to use the old 
size prescribed by the standard code many years ago. There 
should be at least three lines for the address, extending the 
whole width of the blank; five lines would be preferable. The 
prefix “C. & E.” should be printed at the beginning of each 
line, instead of leaving the operators to write it in. 

The space for the body of the order should be the same 
size on both Form 19 and Form 31. A short line should be 
printed in the bottom of this space for the initials of the 
signature of the person by whom the order is signed. Allow 
five lines for signatures on Form 31. The word “Complete” 
might be printed in the place provided for that purpose, leav- 
ing a blank space for the time. The word is, of course, of no 
effect until the time is added. A place should be provided 
for the name of the person receiving the order. Quite often 
one operator takes an order, anda different one delivers it. 
There could be no question as to the handling if this infor- 
mation were shown. ‘The space for the body of the order 
should be at least six inches up and down; the width is 
fairly satisfactory already, but it would be better if a little 
wider. 

Printed schedule blanks should be approved and encour- 
aged. Names of stations should be printed, with space op- 
posite each station for the “time” in figures only. Words, 
duplicated in figures, are confusing. A separate blank for 
each direction should be provided, as eastward and westward; 
northward and southward; the initial terminal in each direc- 
tion being at the top of the blank, with following stations 
in order. Such printed schedules may be quite conveniently 
used for putting late trains on “waits,” or for running extras, 
under old example 3, Form G, with right over certain other 
trains. If the train falls behind those figures a new string of 
waits can be put out for an entire district in a very few min- 
utes; or, better still, such train may be given an order to “run 

. late on order No.....,” specifying, for example, from A 
to G, if desired. They are an especially desirable form of or- 
der for putting several delayed trains on one schedule when 
they are bunched. In such a case each train may be run 
late separately on that order if occasion requires. 

Where both forms 19 and 31 are used, two colors are, of 


Tt TRAIN ORDER BLANKS in use on most railroads 


course, desired. Preferably, yellow should be used for 31 and | 
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green or white for 19. If only one of these forms is used 
yellow should be the color. Carbon impressions show up on 
yellow much better than on white or green. Yellow orders are 
easier read by enginemen at night than either of the other two 
colors, and do not smut up so easily. 

The use of typewriters should be authorized for copying 
train orders, but the machines ought to have larger type than 
the ordinary pica. A record ribbon is much better than copy- 
ing ribbon; for the hard copy made by a copying ribbon has 
a tendency to “run” if it should get wet. Typewriters have 
been authorized and used on some railways for several years, 
and are liked on account of the orders being so much more 
legible than ordinary handwriting. 

The quality of paper provided should allow of making 
‘eleven to thirteen copies with a stylus writing over a fly sheet. 
The paper used for train order blanks seems to have deterior- 
ated somewhat during the past year or two, perhaps owing 
to the war. The best quality of double-sided train order car- 
bons should be supplied. A brand formerly on the market, 
known as “‘Carter’s’’ was as good as any the writer has come 
across. Price-cutting purchasing agents seem to give very 
little attention to such details. A good carbon is absolutely 
necessary for making more than three copies of an order. 
Thick carbons are practically useless for more than 5 copies. 
Operators frequently need to make from 10 to 13, or even 15, 
copies at one writing. 

Good agate-pointed styluses should also be provided. Agate 
is much better than steel. Indelible pencils should not be 
used. Hard copy “runs” the same as with the copying-ribbon 
of the typewriter. Old specifications required paper capable 
of making seven copies with a No. 4 Faber pencil. This 
grade of pencil is too hard for practical train order use, as it 
tears the paper quite easily unless used with blunt point. The 
“Smith” steel stylus is next best to a good agate stylus. 

Clearance Cards.—More space should be provided in the 
blanks for showing the numbers of the train orders delivered. 
The space generally allowed is insufficient. Trains are fre- 
quently cleared with as many as 15 or 20 train orders, includ- 
ing slow orders, annulments, etc., and operators have to write 
all over the blank, wherever they can find room. Clearance 
cards might well be printed on manifold paper, a little thicker 
than train order manifold, but thinner than the stock most 
generally used now. If used with double-sided carbons and a 
stvlus the writing would show up much better than now. 


Conservation of Material* 


By J. P. Murphy, 
General Storekeeper, New York Central, Cleveland, O. 


S CITIZENS and railroad men we have faced during the 
A past few months what seemed to be, for the moment, in- 
surmountable obstacles; yet means have been found 
whereby the difficulties, to a great extent, have been worked 
out. The conditions with which we are daily contending have, 
to a greater or less extent, affected our individual lives and 
we are beginning to feel that we not only must conserve our 
energy, apply it with the greatest efficiency in our daily oc- 
cupation, but we must conserve in other directions. We are 
urged by our government that it behooves us to save, that 
our country and our freedom depend upon our effort in 
this direction and the support of our men in the field. 

We are reclaiming eatables by converting the portions that 
are not used at one meal into some form appealing to the 
appetite at another meal. We are not preparing as large a 
portion for each individual as we formerly did, thus insur- 
ing to a greater extent against waste. 

The food commission has wisely taken steps to discourage 





*Abstract of a paper presented before the Central Railway Club. 
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the hoarding of supplies, prohibiting the storage of large 
quantities of sugar, canned goods, etc. The housewife 
favors this plan because she knows if she opens a hundred 
pound bag of sugar bcfore the hired girl that it will be used 
much more freely than if there is a small quantity available. 
She knows if those preparing the dinner have access to a 
large quantity of potatoes, the tendency will be to use the 
fresh ones instead of reworking those left over after the 
last meal. The housewife is giving more personal attention 
to these things than she ever did before. 

Many of our railroads saw fit, recently, to contract for 
large quantities of material; taking advantage of market 
conditions, and to a great degree, regulating delivery. In 
some instances our railroads have large quantities of ma- 
terial on hand. Some materials are exceptionally difficult 
to obtain. Prices have jumped from 60 cents each to $3.00, 
and from 4 cents per pound to 10 and 12 cents. Items of 
stationery, which frequently do not receive due credit, such 
as pencils, inks, etc., have jumped 200, 300 and 400 per cent. 

The tendency is, as we all know, where large quantities 
of material are available, to use the new article in prefer- 
ence to anything else. Conservation in the use of such 
available material is not a general matter. It is an indi- 
vidual proposition. We must realize that this material piled 
up on our railroads has an equivalent in dollars and cents; 
that it deteriorates while going through the reclamation 
period; that while it is sent on its way to the scrap dock 
other dollars and cents are put in its place. 

The value of unapplied material on most railroads has 
doubled and trebled during the last two or three years and 
a large percentage of this amount or increase is due to in- 
creased prices. The same man-power that two or three years 
ago was using a pound of nuts that cost two cents is using, 
in the same manner today, a pound of the same article cost- 
ing from four to six cents. This same principle applies to 
other items representing dollars instead of cents. 

As the housewife has taken to the education of the mem- 
bers of her family and her assistants, so must the man in 
charge of the shop apply these same principles to the work 
he has in hand. Why should we conserve the use of sugar 
in our households and then go out to our work and permit 
the open keg of nuts, the monkey wrenches and thousand- 
and-one other items we have control over, to be wasted? 

A striking object lesson which recently came to the writ- 
er’s notice, is worth relating. In a railroad office employ- 
ing 25 clerks, five or six of whom are stenographers or 
typists, the chief clerk was told at about four o'clock one 
afternoon to stop work, clear off the desks and ask each 
clerk to empty his waste basket on his desk and straighten 
out the contents so that the chief clerk might look them 
over. One of the crumpled bunches of papers taken froin 
one of the baskets contained six new sheets of carbon paper 
and six sheets of onion skin with about two lines written 
by the typewriter across the sheet. Apparently, it was found 
by the stenographer that one of the carbons had been in- 
verted when placing the sheets in the typewriter and in- 
stead of removing the carbon and correcting it, the entire 
bunch was taken from the machine and thrown into the 
waste basket. While six sheets of carbon paper and six 
sheets of onion skin may seem a trivial matter, it is typical 
of the detail waste that is continually going on, particularly 
in railroad service, where the material is bought and paid 
for by the other fellow. 

While we are occupied with our personal contributions to 
the government, physically, mentally and financially, we may 
have been distracted from consideration of our vocation. We 
may have seen fit to forego the customary woolens for the 
coming winter in order to contribute more liberally to the 
Liberty Loan. Are we applying like principles to the proper- 
ties entrusted to us, or are we permitting the company’s ma- 
terial, representing dollars and cents, to go to waste? 























Employees of the Alaskan Engineering Commission, which is 
constructing a railroad in Alaska, subscribed for $120,600 of the 
second Liberty Loan. ; 


The Northern Pacific and the Northern Express Company have 
granted an increase of 10 per cent in the pay of all unorganized 
employees, effective January 1. This advance makes the present 
pay the same in the aggregate as was paid during 1917, but the 
money will now be paid monthly instead of partly by bonus at 
the end of each six months. 


The Clayton Law, which (Section 10) requires competitive 
bids on certain classes of purchases made by railroads, and 
which was to have gone into effect on Tuesday of this week, 
has been suspended, in this feature by a joint resolution of 
both houses of Congress which declares the provision in- 
operative for one year longer. 


At Toronto, Ont., December 28, Justice Riddell, acting on 
the request of the general superintendent of the road, ex- 
empted from the draft 116 firemen and trainmen of the 
Canadian Pacific. Local draft boards had refused exemption. 
On behalf of the railroad it was stated that the Ontario 
division was short 250 trainmen. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has granted a 26-day working 
month and an advance of $10 a month to its 424 telegraphers, 
effective January 1. The Chicago & North Western has granted 
a 13 per cent advance in pay to approximately 2,100 station agents, 
operators and towermen, effective December 1. Revised rules 
applying to these men were made effective January 1. 


The Comptroller of the Currency in his call for a report of the 
condition of banks at the close of business on December 31, in 
addition to the usual information, asks for an itemized statement 
of the deposits carried by all railroads, street or electric railways 
and steamboat companies. This will furnish information to the 
government railroad administration in its plan for railroad 
financing. 


Ten thousand soldiers are being sent into the woods of the 
Northwest as the Spruce Production Division of the Signal 
Corps. Their duties are to get out spruce and fir for airplane 
stock. These men are volunteering from Western National 
army camps and from civil life and from other services to 
counteract the trouble caused by I. W. W. agitation in Western 
lumber camps. 


The Canadian Railway War Board has stationed an agent at 
the Niagara frontier to supervise the movement of coal and other 
traffic; with authority to send cars by the best route regardless 
of the original billing. The aim is to make sure of using all 
railroads to their full capacity. The traffic by ferry between 
Windsor and Detroit is to be pooled, with a view to saving fuel. 
The Board will call for the backing of the Canadian government 
in its efforts to get cars back from the United States, the excess 
on this side of the line being now about 22,000 cars. 


The Shepherdsville Collision 


The State Railroad Commission of Kentucky has announced 
that an investigation of the rear collision of passenger trains at 
Shepherdsville, Ky., on the Louisville & Nashville, December 20, 
killing 47 persons, will be begun at Louisville this week. 

The Bullitt county grand jury has indicted three officers of the 
railroad company on charges connected with their responsibility 
for this collision, as developed in a hearing lasting five days. 
These officers are B. M. Starks, general manager; W. F. Sheridan, 
division superintendent, and F. J. Fishback, master of trains. 
These three, and the railroad company are indicted for “creating 
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and maintaining a common nuisance.” William Wolfenberger, 
the engineman of the express, is indicted on a charge of in- 
voluntary manslaughter. He is found guilty of “gross, wanton 
and willful negligence.” As to the flagman of train 41 the jury 
could not agree, and made no recommendation. 


Fifty Coaches Destroyed 


By a fire in the yards of the Boston & Maine at Boston, 
Mass., on Sunday last, 50 passenger cars, three mail cars, six 
freight cars and four small shops were destroyed, together 
with the North-Station power-plant; the estimated loss is 
$200,000. 


High-Power Locomotive Headlight Law 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has. postponed the ef- 
fective date for the application of high-powered locomotive head- 
lights (rules 29 and 31) from January 1, 1918, to July 1, 1918. 
As these rules now stand existing locomotives are to be equipped 
with headlights to meet the requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the first time they pass through the shops for 
general or heavy repairs after July 1, 1918, and all locomotives 
constructed after that date shall be so equipped. All locomotives 
must be equipped before July 1, 1920. 


Buy Thrift Stamps with Liberty Bond Interest 


“Apply the interest from your Liberty Bonds to the pur- 
chase of Government Thrift stamps.” This suggestion has 
been advanced by President William Sproule to all officers 
and employees of the Southern Pacific’s Pacific System. The sug- 
gestion came in the form of a circular which is to be widely dis- 
tributed. Announcement is made that the Company will 
offer the security of its own vaults to all employees who de- 
sire to protect their Liberty Bonds and will collect in their 
behalf the interest as it accrues and either remit same or 
invest it in Government savings stamps as the owner desires. 


New York City Subways 


The Broadway subway, Manhattan, New York City, is now in 
partial operation from Vesey street northward to Forty-second 
street, about three miles. This line, operated by the New York 
Municipal Railway Corporation, controlled by the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, will when finished extend from the Battery 
northerly through Church street, Vesey street, Broadway and 
Seventh avenue to Fifty-ninth street, thence eastward under 
Fifty-ninth street and the East river to a connection with new 
rapid transit lines in Queens borough. On the south, the line is 
to be extended eastwardly under the East river to Brooklyn. 


North Western Employees Asked to Increase 
Efficiency Under Government Control 


R. H. Aishton, president of the Chicago & North Western, 
has sent circulars to every officer and employee of the Chi- 
cago & North Western containing a copy of the proclama- 
tion of the President assuming control of the transportation 
system of the country and copies of telegrams exchanged be- 
tween Messrs. Aishton and McAdoo. In commenting on the 
appointment of Mr. McAdoo as the new head of the American 
railroad system, Mr. Aishton has this to say: 

“Intelligent and redoubled efforts of every employee and 
officer of this company is requested to increase the efficiency 
in the movement of traffic along the lines indicated in the 
message from the director-general of railroads and also in 
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line with the suggestions for increased efficiency that have 
been pointed out to the employees and officers of this com- 
pany from time to time, and particularly since the declaration 
of war. All employees and officers are earnestly solicited to 
make recommendations to their superior officers for increased 
efficiency and economy in handling traffic, and where neces- 
sary such recommendations will be transmitted for the gen- 
eral manager’s consideration. All concerned are especially 
requested to see that there is no failure to continue this 
company’s policy of courtesy and efficiency in their dealings 
with patrons and the public in general,” 


Massacre of Passengers in Sonora 


Press despatches of January 2 report that the regular south- 
bound passenger train of the Southern Pacific was stopped 
by Yaqui Indians at a point 32 miles south of Empalme, 
Sonora, and from 20 to 30 passengers killed, some of the 
passengers being from Tucson, Ariz. The conductor and 
the express messenger were also killed. There was on the 
train a military escort of about 75 soldiers, but these were 
greatly outnumbered. The Indians had stopped the train 
by tearing up the track. After looting the baggage and ex- 
press cars, the Indians rode away. 


Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund 


During the week ending Tuesday noon, January 8, the follow- 
ing contributions to the Railway Regiments’ Tobacco Fund have 
been received: 

Robert H. Blackall, Pittsburgh, Pa., $10 a month for 12 months. 

Bridgeford Machine Tool Company, Rochester, N. Y., $10 a 
month for 12 months. 

Railroad Water & Coal Handling Company, Chicago, $5 a 
month for 12 months. 

Standard Safety Nut Corporation, New York, $25 to cover 6 
months. 

Preparations are now being made to forward the second ship- 
ment of tobacco about January 15. 


Machinery in the Mail Room 


The Southern Pacific has installed an 8-ft. revolving sorting 
table in its mail room at 65 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Priority orders, war tax regulations, war board circulars and 
other matters incident to the increased activity of the railroads 
have swelled the volume of mail to such an extent that the in- 
stallation of the sorting table was considered necessary. The table 
revolves three times a minute and when sheets of mail matter are 
to be assembled into sets, as in the case of tariff sheets, etc., 
clerks gather around it and assemble the sheets as they pass. An 
average of 30,000 pieces of mail matter are assembled in this way 
daily. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses for October 


The net operating income of the railways of the United States 
for October, 1917, was less than October, 1916, by $64 per mile, 
or 12.8 per cent, according to the monthly bulletin of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics. 

Total operating revenues, $380,951,970, exceeded those for 
October, 1916, by $42,285,740. Operating expenses, $259,017,248, 
were greater by $48,721,407. Net operating revenue, $121,934,722, 
decreased $6,435,657. Taxes $21,910,588 increased by $8,011,910. 
Net operating income was $99,926,889, which is a decrease of 
$14,504,608. 

If spread over the mileage represented, operating revenues 
averaged $1,648 per mile, an increase over October, 1916, of 12.3 
per cent; operating expenses per mile, $1,121, were greater by 23.0 
per cent; net operating revenue per mile, $527, shows a decrease 
of 5.2 per cent; while net operating income per mile, $432, de- 
creased 12.8 per cent. Taxes per mile rose 57.4 per cent. This 
summary covers 231,183 miles of operated line, or about 90 per 
cent of the steam railway mileage of the United States. 

For the Eastern railways, operating revenues per mile were 
greater than those for October, 1916, by 13.9 per cent; operating 
expenses rose 25.5 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 10.0 
per cent; taxes increased 35.1 per cent; operating income per mile 
decreased 15.8 per cent. 

For the railways of the Southern District, operating revenues 
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per mile exceeded those for October, 1916, by 19.0 per cent; 
operating expenses rose 26.7 per cent; net operating revenue in- 
creased 6.1 per cent; taxes increased 68.8 per cent. Operating in- 
come per mile decreased 1.6 per cent. 

For the Western railways, operating revenues per mile ex- 
ceeded those for October, 1916, by 8.7 per cent; operating ex- 
penses rose 18.6 per cent; net operating revenue decreased 4.5 per 
cent; taxes increased 73.1 per cent. Operating income per mile 
decreased 13.5 per cent. 

The 10 months of the calendar year 1917, compared with the 
corresponding period of the preceding year, show changes per 
mile of line as follows: Operating revenues increased 11.8 per 
cent, operating expenses increased 19.2 per cent, net operating 
revenue decreased 2.3 per cent, taxes increased 23.3 per cent, 
while operating income decreased 7.4 per cent. 

Operating income per mile decreased 15.7 per cent in the East, 
increased 11.1 per cent in the South, and decreased 1.4 per cent 
in the West. 

October net operating income per mile was 12.8 per cent less 
in 1917 than in 1916, 5.1 per cent less than in 1915, 29.9 per cent 
greater than in 1914, and 5.8 per cent greater than in 1913. 


American Short Line Railroad Association 


The Short Line Railroad Association of the South has recently 
changed its name to the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion and amended its articles of organization so as to admit mem- 
bers from any part of the United States. There was such a de- 
mand for membership in the association that it was decided to 
extend its scope. The association will have the same officers as 
before: President, Bird M. Robinson; vice-president, B. S. 
Barker; secretary, T. F. Whittelsey (Washington, D. C.) 
and the following officers have been added to the staff of its 
Washington office, 709 Union Trust Building, S. S. Ashbaugh, 
general counsel, and M. M. Ashbaugh, assistant secretary. 


Corrections for Statistical Number 


Despite all the efforts of the editors of the Railway Age 
to make the annual statistical number absolutely accurate, 
two errors were made which were not found until it was too 
late for correction. 

On page 65 in the article entitled “Freight Car Orders in 
1917 Reach Low Level” the figures given in the first three 
lines were incorrect and did not agree with the figures given 
elsewhere in the issue and particularly in tables I, III and A 
of the article in question. The totals in these tables were 
the correct ones. 

A total of 979 miles of new railroad was completed in. the 
United States during 1917. This mileage was incorrectly 
reported in the opening paragraph of the article on Construction 
Activities During the Year on page 51. The figures in the table 
are correct. 


National Safety Council 


The Steam Railroad Section of the National Safety Council 
now has 83 members, representing 117,056 miles of railroads. 
Chairman Harry J. Bell has issued a circular calling on all 
members to co-operate in the safety work. 

“Send to Frank A. Wightman, chairman, Springfield, Mo., 
at least one photograph and description from which a bulletin 
may be worked up. Or, better still, get up a bulletin all ready 
to print and send it to him. Criticisms about the bulletin 
service of the Section should be sent to Mr. Wightman. Send 
to George L. Wright (C. St. P., M. & O.) St. Paul, Minn., 
suggestions as to subjects which it is desired to have dis- 
cussed at the next annual meeting. Members are reminded 
of their duty to answer questionnaires. To secure the full 
benefit of this service there must be a general response, so 
that at least a majority opinion will be given in the analysis 
which is prepared by the secretary from answers received. 
Members are asked to send to R. S. Jarnagin (N. Y. C.) 
New York City, all information concerning safety at grade 
crossings and in connection with dangers to trespassers. 
Whenever a bill is introduced in a legislature or a law passed; 
or any decision is issued by a state railroad commission, Mr. 
Jarnagin should have the benefit of the information promptly.” 
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Electric Roads Economize 


Seventy-two electric railways of New York State, following 
a conference with the State Public Service Commission, Second 
District, have decided on economies which will greatly diminish 
their consumption of coal. The conference was called by the 
commission to aid in the nation wide movement for the conserva- 
tion of fuel. C. Loomis Allen, director of the American Electric 
Railway Association’s War Board at Washington, warned the 
roads that unless coal is saved there will be a shortage next 
year. “The production of coal in this country is at its absolute 
maximum,” he said. “Yet this coming year we must add at least 
50,000,000 tons to our present output. The only way in which we 
can provide that is not by production but by economy.” The street 
railways of this country are now annually consuming about 
16,000,000 tons of coal and they are being asked to save one mil- 
lion. He cited five rules adopted by the street railway companies 
in the city of Washington and which will result in saving much 
coal. These measures include the “skip” or “stagger stops” (every 
other car omitting every other stop), elimination of car mileage, 
reduction of heating in the cars, a gradation of the dismissal 
hours of employees in large shops and stores, and the operation 
of two traction systems by means of one power plant. Resolu- 
tions were adopted requesting the Public Service Commission 
to take action looking to the carrying out of these changes, 
especially the “staggering” of hours of labor in industrial 
plants, the employees of which are patrons of electric rail- 
roads. Under the present arrangement of working hours of 
these men it is in most cases impossible for the companies to 
furnish a reasonably adequate service during “rush hours.” 


Switch Indicators as Safeguards 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s report on the collision 
at Larmond, Va., October 21 (Railway Age Gazette, December 28, 
page 1171), shows the most prominent element in the cause of 
the collision to have been the failure of the men in charge of 
Train No. 16 to wait on the side track after setting the switch 
to go out to the main line, for the space of two minutes, as re- 
quired by the rule. If they had waited they would have seen or 
heard the train approaching on the main track and the collision 
would have been avoided. 

In the investigation, W. J. Eck, signal engineer of the road, was 
questioned about the use of indicators at switches, and the report 
summarizes his views as follows: 

He considered that the rule requiring a train on a siding to 
wait two minutes after the switch was opened before going out 
upon the main line provided ample protection. under all operat- 
ing conditions, as at all facing-point switches signals are located 
within 500 ft. of the point of the switch, and, all passing tracks 
being approximately 5,000 ft. long, this results in the exit switch 
of the passing track being not over 5,500 ft. from the signal in 
any case. He considered such a rule safer than the use of switch 
indicators, for the reasons that the switch indicator is a small, 
delicate instrument, liable to get out of order and subject to 
neglect by the maintainer; it is installed where only the front 
brakeman, who is usually the most inexperienced man in the crew, 
observes it and there is no practical method of checking up his 
observation of an indicator; whereas everybody on the train can 
check compliance with the two-minute rule; furthermore, to save 
expense, indicators are ordinarily installed to show red as long 
as the block is occupied, although a train may have passed the 


_ switch protected; and that introduces an element of uncertainty 


in the minds of trainmen as to the meaning of the indicator. Mr. 
Eck said that there was no rule in effect on the Southern Railway 
requiring a train after stopping in a block to proceed under con- 
trol the remainder of the distance through the block, although 
verbal instructions have been issued to that effect. 

The inspector, evidently, does not fully accept Mr. Eck’s claim 
that with switches not more than 5,500 ft. in advance of the block 
signal a time-interval of two minutes is sufficient, for he says 
that “under many operating conditions the two-minute period 
prescribed by the rule is entirely inadequate to provide necessary 
protection for a movement from siding to main line, particularly 
in the absence of a rule requiring a train after stopping or slow- 
ing down to proceed under control through the remainder of the 
block; and in order to provide a proper margin of safety in mak- 
ing such movements, the waiting period prescribed should be 
lengthened, and the rule should be rigidly enforced.” 
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Sproule on Government Control 


In a recent public statement William Sproule, president of 
the Southern Pacific Company, made the following comments 
on government control of railways: 

“The President’s proclamation, taking control of the rail- 
roads, states the method and purpose as clearly as it can be 
done, in my estimation. There can be no question that the 
highest motives actuate the President. Let:us not forget 
that the center of the target at which the nation is aiming 
is war. If we will keep our minds fixed upon that as the 
center we will have a better measure of what is taking 
place. This is well stated in Section 80 of the ‘Selective 
Service Regulations’ issued by the Secretary of War, to 
govern the selection and organization of the army. This 
section says in part: 

““Two things are to be accompanied to raise armies, to 
maintain industries and agriculture . It is self-evident 
that the problem is not aboslutely to prevent interference 
with industry, for that is impossible; it is to reduce inter- 
ference to a minimum. A balance must be struck and main- 
tained between the military and industrial needs of the na- 
tion The success of the nation’s military operations 
is the dominant object, to which the conservation of certain 
industries is related as one means to that end. The 
military necessity, being paramount, the task is to foster all 
necessary industries equally, to the maximum, consistent 
with the military necessities.’ 

“This quotation omits portions of the section not material 
to the moment, but the observation quoted will remain true 
throughout the period of the war. Hence the public can 
rely upon it that in the operation of the railroads interfer- 
ence with the normal business of the country will be kept 
to the lowest point consistent with the purposes of the gov- 
ernment in the winning of the war. The fact is that in 
emergency the government can do, without any question, 
things in the public interest that it would be unlawful for 
private ownership to attempt. As to the financial aspects, 
the financing suggested for the roads needing it leads in- 
evitably to the Secretary of the Treasury, such financing 
must be done under his auspices and approval, which can be 
accomplished directly when it is the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury himself who has his hand upon the operation and con- 
duct of the railroad systems of the country. 

“The Railroads’ War Board has given an impulse to unity 
of aim and purpose on the part of the railroads which is 
hard to overestimate. Reliance can be placed upon the 
continuing desire of the railroads to do their part toward 
the winning of the war, whatever may be the duration of 
this deplorable struggle for human rights so ardently cham- 
pioned by the President, behind whom we all stand.” 


“Safety First” on the M. K. & T. 


The Missouri, Kansas & Texas distributes a leaflet 4 in. by 
6 in. to foremen and others, to be handled to trespassers. These 
notices are made as small and as attractive as possible, so that 
foreman can carry them in their pockets and hand them out as 
occasion demands. The warning reads: 





DANGER! 
Trespassing Prohibited 
You are risking your life by walking on 
this railroad right-of-way 
GET OFF 
M. K. & T. Railway, 
Chas. E. Schaff, 
Receiver. 











The M. K. & T. is distributing to new employees in the loco- 
motive and car department a booklet, bound in paper covers, 
entitled “Ten Seconds for Safety.” It contains fifteen National 
Safety Council bulletins cut down to 8 in. by 9in. These bul- 
letins contain illustrations of injuries and their results, and 
speak better than words. 
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The Pere Marquette, the Baltimore & Ohio and the Southern 
now run a daily train between Detroit, Mich., and Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

The Intercolonial is now running passenger trains regular- 


ly to and from Quebec over the new bridge across the St. 
Lawrence river. 


E. N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Shipping Board, has 
been appointed chairman of the War Port Board at New York 
City, succeeding Secretary McAdoo. 


Dr. H. A. Garfield, fuel administrator, announced on Mon- 
day of this week that henceforth no coal may be exported 
from the United States, except to Canada, until a license has 
been obtained. It is the intention to allow none exported ex- 
cept for purposes connected with the winning.of the war. 


William J. Jackson, receiver of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
has been named by the Illinois railway presidents to advise the 
United States Fuel Administration in matters of fuel trans- 
portation and diversion in Illinois. This nomination was made 
at the request of the Fuel Administration, which, since it has 
been given power of diverting coal for domestic purposes, feels 
the need of the advice of an expert railroad operating officer. 


At Huntingdon, Pa. January 7, the county fuel adminis- 
trator seized for local needs 12 cars of bituminous coal, 
destined to New England and standing on the tracks of the 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain Railroad. This road is 
now holding more than 1,000 cars of coal consigned to Phila- 
delphia, to New England cities and other eastern destina- 
tions, which the Pennsylvania Railroad is unable to take. 


Army Motors Detroit to Seaboard 


As the result of the recent successful trial run of motor trucks, 
with freight, the quartermaster’s department has decided to start 
similar trains from Detroit for the Atlantic seaboard every day 
for six weeks, beginning January 10. 

The 46 motor trucks which were started from Buffalo, 
N. Y., by the War Department, on January 1, for New York 
City, 440 miles, made the journey ‘in a little less than eight 
days. Severe weather prevailed throughout nearly the whole 
of the journey, the temperature being below zero a good 
deal of the time. This convoy was in charge of Captain J. 
K. De Loach and 101 men. 


Coal Production 


According to the weekly report of the Geological Survey, a 
preliminary estimate places the estimated production of bitu- 
minous coal at 42,050,000 tons, the lowest recorded for months 
since April, 1917. On this basis the entire 1917 production should 
be approximately 544,142,000 tons, representing an increase over 
1916 of 8.3 per cent. Anthracite shipments were reported as 
29,228 cars. Reports from almost every district indicate some 
improvement over the extraordinary depression of the week of 
December 15. For the country as a whole, losses during the week 
ended December 22 due to all causes amounted to 31.9 per cent 
of the full time capacity. Improvement was reported in car 
supply, losses due to that factor declining from 30.8 to 24.8 per 
cent. Losses attributed to labor shortage and to mine disability 
returned to normal. 


Zone System of Handling Embargoes 


A zone system of handling embargoes will be introduced on 
January 21 for the purpose of simplifying for all concerned the 
problem of routing freight to conform with existing traffic restric- 
tions. Heretofore each railroad has issued any necessary em- 
bargoes and has notified connecting lines; and these in turn have 
notified their connections, and so on until all lines have been 
advised. Under the new plan about 20 embargo zones will be 
established in the country in each of which one of the present sub- 
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committees of the Commission on Car Service will act as an em- 
bargo committee. New embargoes must be issued only once 
every 24 hours and each modification of an embargo must include 
a full statement of the original order. Each road will notify its 
immediate connections, as heretofore, and the embargo committee 
will advise other roads in the same zone, sending notice also to 
the Commission on Car Service at Washington and to other 
embargo committees. In this manner practically all carriers in 
the country will receive simultaneous information concerning 
traffic restrictions from day to day. 


Freight by Motor-Truck 


Fleets of motor trucks are carrying freight between Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore. Two tanks, 


‘each 20 feet long, weighing approximately 12 tons, were hauled 
‘on motor trucks from Chester to Reading, Pa. Five tons of 


supplies for the Red Cross were hauled from Philadelphia to 
Boston for export—320 miles—in less than two days. Large 
quantities of yarn and textile material have been hauled from 
Philadelphia to New York and reshipped to New England points. 
A fleet of 22 motor trucks has been running on daily schedules 
between Philadelphia and New York since July 1, making trips 
also to Washington, Baltimore, Wilmington, Hartford, New 
Haven, Springfield, Providence, Harrisburg, Reading, Bethlehem, 
Trenton and other cities. Single motor-truck loads of freight 
frequently have been insured for $50,000. Recently, 14,000 pounds 
of finished leather were carried from Philadelphia to New York 
for export, and 18 trucks carried 90 tons of musical instrument 
records to New York in a single day. Motion picture films are 
carried regularly between New York and Philadelphia—U. S. 
Food Administration Bulletin. 


Lake Vessels on the Ocean . 


During the last few months a strange procession has been 
moving through the Great Lakes to the Sea. 

The twenty-five locks of the Welland Canal can admit 
boats of 3,500 tons with 250 feet length and 44 feet beam. 
Thirty ships not exceeding these dimensions have already 
passed out to sea, while sixteen more have been cut in 
sections and so transported through the canal, to be as- 
sembled at Montreal. The larger passenger steamers must 
remain with the fresh water fleet, since their great width 
precludes the passage of the locks, even in sections. This 
process of cutting boats in two costs about as much as new 
construction, but effects a great saving in time and in materi- 
als. The process may be completed in about 100 days, one- 
third the time required to build a new boat. During the 
winter months, when lake navigation is closed, the use of 
this tonnage on the Atlantic is so much clear gain. Before spring, 
new construction on the Great Lakes will have replaced the loss.— 
American Express Company's Travel Bulletin. 


Sending Box Cars West 


A. H. Smith, assistant director of railroads, on Monday of 
this week ordered all roads to make special efforts to deliver 
box cars to lines west of Chicago and St. Louis, the cars 
being needed there to move grain from country stations to 
primary elevators. The grain waiting at New York now 
for shipment to Europe amounts to between five and six 
millions of bushels, and Mr. Smith calls for the embargo of 
shipments in box cars eastward except three classes of 
freight: (a) foodstuffs for human consumption; (b) export 
shipments approved by the New York committee; (c) gov- 
ernment freight covered by section 3 of priority No. 5. The 
grain actually on hand at New York terminals at the date 
of the report was located, as follows: 


Bushels 
in Elevators Cars Cars 
Railroads. orin Boats. onHand. in Transit. 
| le eae D7” eee 1,898,186 27 42 
Lehigh Vallley.......... 704,000 61 455 
Pennsylvania ........... 35,973 0 9 
Tee sc ei inden Sets 423,059 65 29 
Leckawantia «oi... <0 .04 1,500,000 180 448 


TORRE. isha oie 4,561,218 333 983 
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Stimulation of Water Transportation 


The government’s far-seeing decision of last spring to 
stimulate waterway transportation has produced disappoint- 
ingly small results. The sum total is nothing more than 
promises for 1918, and even these must fail, unless the 
Shipping Board redeems the government’s  semi-official 
promises that barges will be furnished. This is the conclusion 
of Engineering News-Record, which has kept careful watch 
of what has been done in all parts of the country. “The 
great purpose of relieving the railways has so far failed. . . . 
Packet and barge routes must be organized, public terminals 
provided, and traffic must be forced to seek the rivers.” 

There seems to be little or nothing to report except from 
the Mississippi river and a few of its tributaries. Some pig 
iron has been carried from Alabama to Peoria, IIl., some 
coal from southern Illinois to St. Paul, iron ore from St. 
Paul to St. Louis, and some package freight from Kansas 
City to St. Louis, and St. Louis to Kansas City; but all of 
these enterprises, except the last, appear to have been isolated 
experiments, the permanent results of which are not reported. 
Some activity is reported by city governments and also some 
by voluntary associations, toward the establishment of docks 
and loading and unloading facilities at a number of cities— 
St. Louis, Alton, Davenport, Muscatine, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Peoria and La Salle. Dubuque has already -spent 
$5,000 and committees are at work on projects at Moline, 
Rock Island, Quincy, Clinton, Hannibal and Keokuk. The 
United States Shipping Board has undertaken the construc- 
tion of 36 steel barges for use on the Mississippi river, these 
to be 300 ft. long and of 900 tons capacity. 


Reductions in Passenger Service 


The Boston & Maine will discontinue a large number of 
passenger trains on Sunday, January 20. The poster an- 
nouncing these changes is a sheet 20 in. by 35 in. and it con- 
tains 150 or more items. Some of these denote changes but 
not suspensions, and many refer to trains running only on 
Sunday; but the discontinuances, affecting trains running at 
least six days in the week number 75 or more. 

The Long Island Railroad has taken off 13 passenger trains 
and has taken off all parlor cars. 

The New York Central has taken off through passenger 
trains No. 29 and No. 30 between New York and Buffalo. 

In Montreal it is announced that all of the lines have agreed 
to discontinue Sunday passenger trains to New York, to 
Boston and to Portland, Me. 

The Grand Trunk has discontinued its passenger train 
leaving Chicago for Buffalo at 12:10 p. m. and the train 
leaving Buffalo for Chicago at 11:30 p. m. 

Among the 85 trains taken off the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford at the beginning of this week, were the Bay 
State Limited between New York and Boston; the new train 
to and from Pittsburgh over the Hell Gate bridge, and the 
State of Maine Express. 

The Railroad Commission of Louisiana, in orders recently is- 
sued, has authorized the Texas & Pacific to discontinue three 
trains between Addis and Torras, 62 miles; two trains between 
Alexandria and Shreveport, 132 miles; two trains between Mel- 
ville and Crowley, 57 miles; two trains between Eunice and Mel- 
ville, 84 miles, and two trains between Addis and New Orleans, 
89 miles. In an order issued on December 19, 1917, the com- 
mission imposed a penalty of $900 on the Texas & Pacific for dis- 
continuing certain trains on November 22 without its consent. 
. The Lehigh Valley has taken off trains which will reduce 
the passenger train mileage of the road about 75,000 miles a 
month, and expects to save 7,500 tons of coal a month. The 
nost important trains taken off are Nos. 3 and 15 westward, 
and 2 and 12 eastward, both night trains. To other through 
trains, one in each direction, will henceforth be run only 
over that portion of the line east of Wilkes-Barre. There 
will be left in service two through trains each way, the Black 
Diamond in the daytime and the Lehigh Limited at night. 
The rearrangement of. local trains has been carried out in 
connection with a careful study of the timetables of parallel 
railroads, the Central of New Jersey in Pennsylvania and the 
New York Central in central New York, so as to give the 
public the best accommodations with the- fewest trains. 
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State Commissions 


In the case of Green Brothers Lumber Company versus the 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific, recently decided by the Railroad 
Commission of Louisiana, it was held that when circumstances 
entirely beyond the control of a shipper prevent him from shipping 
his finished product within the time required to benefit by rates 
stipulated in transit arrangements, he shall not be required to pay 
full tariff rates. In the petition it was stated that from June 2, 
1915, to August 10, 1915, 70 cars of logs were shipped into the 
Green Brothers mill over the V., S. & P. on which full tariff rates 
were paid. These logs were to be made into lumber and the 
lumber reshipped over the same road within 12 months, after 
which the petitioner was entitled to a refund of $378. On ac- 
count of the acute car shortage, embargoes and an exceedingly 
depressed condition of the lumber market caused by the European 
war it was not possible to ship out the lumber within the allotted 
12 months’ time. The commission declare the petitioner entitled 
to a refund equivalent to what was paid above the rate specified 
in the stop-over arrangement, in so far as intrastate shipments 
were involved; in other words, the time-limit is held unreason- 
able—Green Brothers Lumber Co. v. V., S. & P. Decided 
December 18, 1917. 


Court News 
Unloading Oil Tank Cars 


A tank car was unloaded by removing a tap on a pipe in the 
bottom and connecting a pipe, and then opening a valve from the 
top of the tank. When the tap was removed the flow of oil from 
the tank could be controlled by means of the valve. When the 
tap was removed at destination the valve was open when it should 
have heen closed and oil was wasted before the pipe could be 
connected or the valve closed. The Texas Court of Appeals holds 
that the tank having been filled by the plaintiff shipper before 
starting, the railroad was not liable for the loss of oil, and judg- 
ment for the plaintiff was reversed.—Houston & T. C. v. Oriental 
Oil Co. (Tex.), 198 S. W., 601. Decided November 1, 1917. 


Hours of Service Act 


A train crew was released from duty at a division terminal for 
an hour and a half while refrigerator cars were being iced, but 
the release was not absolute, and the men were required to hold 
themselves in readiness to respond to a call, if needed. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth. Circuit, holds that the release 
did not break the continuity of the service. It also holds that 
the fact that rainfalls a few days previous had softened the track 
so that trains were subjected to delay did not excuse excessive 
hours of service; this was not an unavoidable accident, nor could 
it be excused, under the law, as an “act of God.”—United States 
v. Southern Pacific, 245 Fed., 722. Decided October 22, 1917. 


Grant of Right of Way 


An owner made an absolute and unqualified sale of a tract of 
land to a railroad without reserving a roadway reserved in a 
fermer deed of an adjoining tract. In an action by the owner 
against the railroad for the obstruction of the road way it ap- 
peared. that the second tract of land was bought for the purpose 
of double-tracking the railroad. Owing to landslides, it was 
necessary to make a difference in the grade of the two tracks. 
This difference in grade made the crossing practically impassable. 
Thereafter the company constructed another roadway for the 
plaintiff, several hundred feet longer, which the plaintiff claimed 
was not safe and practicable. The Kentucky Court of Appeals 
holds that there could be no implied reservation of the existing 
roadway in the second deed, but only of a way that was abso- 
lutely necessary to give the plaintiff an outlet to the public road, 
in view of the rule that a grant is taken more strongly against 
the grantor, and that, if he intends to reserve any right over the 
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land granted, it is his duty to reserve it expressly in the grant; 
and that the roadway substituted by the railroad was as safe 
and practicable as the circumstances would permit—McGurn v. 
Louisville & Nashville (Ky.), 198 S. W., 222. Decided Novem- 
ber 23, 1917. 


Surrender of Bill of Lading 


A manufacturer shipped an automobile to its sales agent under 
a bill of lading to be surrendered. The sales agent secured the 
car without surrendering the bill of lading and sold it to an in- 
nocent purchaser. In an action by the railroad to recover posses- 
sion of the automobile the lowa Supreme Court held that the sales 
agent could not by such sale transfer good title as against the 
manufacturer or against the carrier who had paid the value of the 
car to the manufacturer. The carrier may waive a provision of a 
bill of lading requiring its surrender before delivery of the prop- 
erty, but the presumption that it did so cannot be indulged. — 
Chicago, R. I. & P. v. McElhany (Iowa), 165 N. W., 67. De- 
cided November 17, 197. 


Exchange of “Off Line” Service Contracts 


In an action by a railroad company against a telegraph com- 
pany to compel the latter to comply with a contract, dated prior 
to 1906, for 99 years, for the exchange of services, the question 
was: Under the laws as they exist today, can a carrier or tele- 
graph company render “off-line” service to the other at a rate 
other than that published in the regular schedules and different 
from the rate charged the general public? The Federal District 
Court for the Northern District of Illinois holds that such a 
contract, though valid when made, is prohibited by the act of 
1906 amending the Commerce Act, and is not authorized by the 
amendment of 1910.—C. G. W. v. Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., 
245 Fed., 592. Decided August 14, 1917. 


Crossing Accident—Contributory Negligence 


In an action for injuries by a train to the driver of a taxicab 
at a crossing, where, from the physical facts established, the 
plaintiff, had he looked and listened, must have observed the 
approach of a train, the California Court of Appeal held that 
the fact that he testified that he looked for the train and did 
not see it until he was on the track did not absolve him of con- 
tributory negligence. The mere fact that telegraph poles ob- 
scured his vision at one point did not absolve the plaintiff of 
contributory negligence when for 30 feet immediately before he 
drove on the track his vision was unobscured, since a traveler 
must look for a train where such looking would be effective — 
Jones v. Southern Pacific (Cal.), 168 Pac., 586. Decided Sep- 
tember 14, 1917. 


Insufficient Evidence of Negligence 


A freight conductor was killed by the explosion of torpedoes 
put on the track by some unknown person. The evidence showed 
that the torpedoes were the same kind as those kept by the rail- 
road company in its locked storeroom not far away. The window 
of the storeroom was not always securely fastened. The key to 
the storeroom was accessible to the company’s employees. In an 
action for the death, the plaintiff rested her case on. the establish- 
ment of these facts, it being her theory that it was sufficient for 
her to show that the torpedoes were thus negligently kept where 
some thief might have stolen them and set them on the track, 
where by explosion they killed the employee. The Kansas Su- 
preme Court held that a demurrer to the evidence was properly 
sustained—Norman v. Atchison, T. & S. F. (Kan.), 168 Pac., 
830. Decided November 10, 1917. 


Railroad and Pullman Company Exonerated 


A passenger sued for injuries caused by slipping on the sill 
or threshold of a Pullman car while entering, alleging negligence 
on the part of the railroad and the Pullman company in allow- 
ing the threshold to be uncovered and to become coated with ice. 
The car was of the latest and most improved type of construction, 
in perfect repair, and the film of ice, if any, which caused the 
fall was so imperceptible that it could not be discovered without 
getting down on the floor and scraping the sill with a knife. 
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The Utah Supreme Court held that in such circumstances the 
doctrine of res ipsa loquitur did not apply. It also held that 
the railroad and the Pullman company were required to exercise 
only reasonable care for the safety of a passenger in acquiring 
a knowledge of the presence of ice on the sill of a car, and if 
the ice could not be seen by an ordinarily reasonable inspection 
they were not liable to a passenger who slipped and fell. Judg- 
ment for the defendants was affirmed—Connell v. O. S. L. 
(Utah.), 168 Pac., 337. Decided November 9, 1917. 


Passengers’ Baggage—Property of Another 


The Oklahoma Supreme Court in an action for damages for 
the loss of a traveling salesman’s sample trunk which had been 
checked by him in the baggage room and was destroyed by fire 
therein holds that as the railroad had no knowledge of the rela- 
tion between the passenger and his employers, the plaintiffs, 
the owners of the property, it was not liable to the plaintiffs in 
the absence of gross negligence or willful misconduct. The 
court stated the well settled general rule to be as follows: The 
carriage of baggage is a mere incident of the carriage of the 
owner as a passenger; and where a passenger procures the 
property of another to be. carried as baggage, the carrier, if 
without knowledge of the true ownership, is a gratuitous bailee 
thereof, and liable to the owner only for loss or damage caused 
by gross negligence or willful misconduct. Judgment for the 
plaintiff was reversed—Lusk v. Bloch (Okla.), 168 Pac., 430. 
Decided May 22, 1917. Rehearing denied, November 6, 1917. 


Taxation of Land Used for Railroad Purposes 


In an action against a local board of commissioners to enjoin 
the sale for delinquent taxes of a piece of land on which tracks 
had been laid, the Kansas Supreme Court holds that when prop- 
erty, however acquired or previously held, is incorporated into 
the right of way or yards of a railroad, or is otherwise devoted 
to the use and operation of a railroad, it becomes taxable by the 
tax commission, and cannot be assessed or taxed by local au- 
thorities. When tracks were laid over the land in question, and 
it was used as part of the yards of the railroad, it became the 
duty of the company’s officers to include it in its returns made 
to the tax commission in the following March. A single failure 
to make such return would have made the company liable to a 
penalty of not less than $1,000 under the Kansas statute. The 
fact that the land had been assessed by the local authorities the 
year before, upon a valuation which under the law was to be 
effective for a two-year period, did not prevent the property 
from passing within the jurisdiction of the tax commission. 
The railroad was held entitled to injunction—Atchison, T. & 
S. F. v. Board (Kan.), 168 Pac., 687. Decided November 10, 
1917. 


Intrastate Rate-Fixing Proceeding 


Appeal was taken from an order of the Pennsylvania Public 
Service Commission, holding that the rates for carrying milk and 
cream into Pittsburgh and its suburban towns were excessive 
and unreasonable, and fixing new rates. The Pennsylvania 
Superior Court holds that where a railroad company has filed a 
new tariff of freight rates and no complaint is made within 
thirty days against such tariff, the proposed rates become ef- 
fective rates; and if any shipper thereafter complains to the 
commission that such ‘rates are unreasonable, the burden of 
proof is upon him to establish that fact. In such a case the 
railroad is not required to produce any evidence until the com- 
plainant has, prima facie at least, offered proof which if un- 
answered would warrant an order in his favor. 

- The commission found “that the rates complained of are an 
increase of practically one hundred per cent.” It was held on 
appeal that this finding was not sustained by an inspection and 
comparison of the old tariff with the new tariff, and the record 
did not show that the commission had found facts which would 
enable the court to determine whether or not the conclusion of 
the commission was reasonable and lawful. The order of the 
commission was reversed, and the record remitted to the com- 
mission with directions to reconsider the order, and make such 
further report as would be warranted by the law and the evi- 
dence.-—B. & O. v. Commission, 66 Pa. Superior Ct., 403. De- 
cided April 16, 1917. 
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Locomotives 


Tue Missourt, Kansas & Texas is inquiring for 25 Mikado 
locomotives. 


THe DeLaware, LACKAWANNA & WEsTERN is in the market for 
15 Mikado locomotives. 


Tue Catumet & Arizona Mininc Company is inquiring for 
one Consolidation locomotive. 


THE GREEN Bay & WEsTERN has ordered 2 Mogul type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company. 


ArTHUR ALEx. CAMPBELL, Port of Spain, Trinidad, B. W. LI, 
who styles himself a manufacturers’ agent and tropical timber 
specialist dealing in the West Indies, British, French and Dutch 
Guiana and in Venezuela, writes under date of December 15 as 
follows: 

I am in the market now for two locomotives as per enclosed 
specification and have been informed that there may be a pos- 
sibility to get them if not to exact specification, at least very 
near, among those built for Russian orders and not shipped to 
destination owing to present conditions in Russia. 





SPECIFICATION OF TWO LOCOMOTIVES REQUIRED 
Type—4-4-0, 
GacE—4 ft. 8% in. 
Driving WHEELs—S1 in. 
Bo1iLer PressurE—160 to 200 Ib. 
WEIGHT—530-32 ‘tons of 2,240 Ib. 
CyLInDERS—14 in.-16 in. by 20 in.-24 in. 
FrrEBoxES—Copper preferably. 
TuBes—Brass. 
Type oF Burrer—Link & Pin. 
SUPPLIED WITH O1L Burners For Fuet O1t, 





State how soon they can be supplied f. o. b. New York and price f. o. b 
New York. 





Anyway, I want two locomotives more or less of the type 
specified for early delivery and will be very pleased if you could 
put me in the way to get them. 

With satisfaction to the authorities I have supplanted other 
foreign manufactures with goods of American manufacture on 
the same railroad for which I require these locomotives and 
consequently have good business relations with them. 

By careful handling I have built up a pretty decent trade be- 
tween them and U. S. Manufacturers and have their assurance of 
permanent custom after the war for at least one of the items 
which I supply exclusively to them. 

I may mention that if these locomotives be obtained and give 
satisfaction, there is an assurance of at least one repeat order. 

ArtHur A. CAMPBELL. 


Freight Cars 


Tue ILtrnots CENTRAL is inquiring for 25 caboose car under- 
frames. 

Tue Union Paciric has recalled a recently issued inquiry for 
200 tank cars. 

Ditton & Hitpepranpt, Tulsa, Okla., are inquiring for 50. 
8,000-gal. tank cars. 

Tue PirtspurcH, ALLEGHENyY & McKeres Rocks is asking 
prices on 100 steel hopper cars. 

Tue AtLAntic Coast Line is in the market for 1,000 40-ton 
steel underframe ventilator box cars. 

Tue BALTIMorE & Onto has issued inquiries for 1,000 50-ton 
steel underframe flat cars, 1,000 50-ton flat bottom gondola cars 
and 1,000 50-ton hopper cars. 

Tue PENNSYLVANIA EguipMent Company, 1420 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, is in the market for 50 second-hand sulphuric acid 
tank cars for lease or for purchase outright. 
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ITALIAN GovERNMENT RaiLtways.—The order for 9,000 freight 
cars for the Italian Government, which has been in contemplation 
since November, is about to be placed. Reports have it that the 
American Car & Foundry Company and the Standard Steel Car 
Company will get the major part of the order. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue DuLutH & Iron RAncg, noted in the Railway Age Gazette 
of November 16 as inquiring for 5 passenger cars, has ordered 5 
coaches from the Pullman Company. 


Miscellaneous 


Tue Unitep States GovERNMENT has ordered a large number 
of gasolene motor cars for the use of the army on track work in 
France. 


Tue Union Stocxyarps Company, Omaha, Neb., has placed 
an order with the Roberts & Schaefer Company for a 150-ton 
automatic electric coaling plant for South Omaha, Neb. 


Tue New South Wates GoveERNMENT Raitways, Sydney, 
Australia, have ordered from the Roberts & Schaefer Company 
the entire machinery for an automatic electric locomotive plant. 


Tue Louisvitte & NAsHVILLE has placed an order with the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company for coal-handling machinery for a 
coaling plant at Nashville, Tenn., and a 400-ton concrete coaling 
plant at Guthrie, Ky. 


Tue Hocxine VALtey has ordered from the Roberts & Schae- 
fer Company a complete installation of Robertson cinder equip- 
ment for a 300-ton concrete coaling plant which Roberts & 
Schaefer is now building at Nelsonville, Ohio. 


Tue Bessemer & Laxe Erie has placed an order with the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company for the equipment of a coaling 
plant of 400-tons’ capacity using four RandS measuring coal 
loaders, electrically operated, at North Bessemer, Pa. 


Tue NaAsuHvILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. Louis has ordered from 
the Roberts & Schaefer Company two 300-ton capacity frame- 
constructed coaling plants, for installation at Nashville, Tenn., 
and at Chattanooga, each to be equipped with two RandS 
measuring coal loaders. ’ 


Tue PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap has given a contract to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the design and con- 
struction of a 300-ton reinforced concrete, automatic, electric, 
locomotive coaling plant and a gravity sand plant for installation 
at West Brownsville Junction, Pa.; a 200-ton concrete, auto- 
matic, electric coaling plant and a gravity sand plant at Blairs- 
ville, Pa.; and a 100-ton automatic electric coaling plant which 
is now being built at Rochester, N. Y. 


Signaling 


THe WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE & ANNAPOLIs is installing two 
blocks of automatic signals, one at Shipleys and the other at 
Ardmore, Maryland, with three-color light signals having a 
range of from 1,500 to 2,000 ft. under bright sunlight condi- 
tions. The material is furnished by the Union Switch & Signal 
Company. 


Tue RicHmMonp (VA.) TERMINAL ComMPANY will install an 
electro-pneumatic interlocking plant at the Richmond Terminal. 
The 5l-lever frame will include 22 switch levers and 15 signal 
levers. The 32 track circuits within the locking limits will be 
equipped with two-position, Model 15 A. C. vane type relays. The 
Union Switch & Signal Company has the contract for this work. 





New Ro.trnc Stock ror CuHILeAN Ramtway.—By proclamation 
dated September 26, 1917, the President of Chile has set aside 
for the use of the Arica-La Paz Railway the sum of 1,200,000 
pesos ($440,000). This fund is to be employed in the purchase 
of 100 steel freight cars of 25-tons capacity, and 3 Mallet loco- 
motives. Persons interested in this matter may secure further 
detailed information from the Ministry of Railways, Santiago, 
Chile—Commerce Report. 
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Shelby S. Roberts announces the dissolution of the firm of 
Berry & Roberts and his continuance of the business in the 
general practice of civil engineering, with office in the Trans- 
portation building, Chicago. 


P. W. Page, formerly representative for the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio; in western Massachusetts and 
southern Vermont and more recently an ensign in the United 
States Navy, was drowned recently off the coast of England 


when his seaplane became unmanageable and plunged into 
the sea. 


Peter Leidenger, western sales manager of The Dayton 
Manufacturing Company, Dayton, Ohio, died suddenly of 
pneumonia at the Buckingham Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., on 
December 28. Mr. Leidenger was born at Ironton, Ohio, in 
1862, and had been with the Dayton Manufacturing Company 
for the past 30 years. 


Russell T. Gray, formerly advertising manager of the 
Haynes Automobile Company and more recently secretary of 
the Shuman Advertising Company, Chicago, has opened an 
office in the First National Bank building, Chicago, as an 
advertising engineer. Among his clients are the Chicago 
Malleable Castings Company and the Interstate Iron & Steel 
Company, both of Chicago. 


D. Gleisen has been appointed manager of the industrial 
bearings division of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, N. J. Mr. Gleisen is a mechanical engineer, a gradu- 
ate of Stevens Institute, and has been connected with the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company for the past six years. He 
was formerly assistant manager of the Hyatt Company in 
charge of the bushings sales. 


Ralph C. Davison, for the past six years associated with 
the American Mason Safety Tread Company, New York, in 
a selling and engineering capacity, has resigned his position 
and directorship with the above company to engage in a 
broader and more active field with the American Abrasive 
Metals Company, makers of Feralun Safety Treads and Anti- 
Slip surfaces. Mr. Davison, through his connection with the 
Concrete Association of America, has a large acquaintance 
among architects and contractors. He was also at one time 
an associate editor of the Railroad Gazette. 


Frank W. Hall has been appointed commercial manager 
of the Sprague Electric Works of the General Electric 
Company. With the exception of a short period, Mr. Hall 
has been connected with the Sprague Works continuously 
for 22 years in various engineering and sales capacities, and 
for the three years prior to his present appointment oc- 
cupied the position of sales manager. D. C. Durland, for- 
mer executive head of the Sprague Electric Works, has re- 
signed to accept the presidency of the Mitchell 
Company, Inc. 


Motors 


Charles V. Eades, who recently resigned as sales manager 
and engineer of the asphalt product department of the Stand- 
ard Asphalt & Rubber Company, Chicago, announces the 
establishment of the Mineral Rubber Products Company, with 
offices at 280 Madison avenue, New York City. The company 
will handle materials and will contract for floors, waterproof- 
ing, insulation, expansion specialties, protective coatings, etc., 
as well as represent other well-known manufacturers. One 
of the special products which this company has put on the 
market is a moisture-proof concrete block, designed by Mr. 
Eades. 





Less Heat 1N Swiss Tratns.—As a fuel-saving measure pas- 
senger coaches on the Swiss Federal Railways will not be heated 
to the usual standard this winter, reports Consul Lewis W. 
Haskell, of Geneva. The use of traveling rugs, to offset this lack 
of heat, is suggested. 
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ATCHISON, TorpEKA & SANTA Fe.—Amendments to the charters of 
four subsidiaries of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe have 
been filed in the secretary of state’s office at Austin, Tex. The 
Cane Belt has increased its capital stock from $100,000 to 
$500,000. The South Plains & Santa Fe has increased its 
capital stock from $150,000 to $750,000. The Panhandle & Santa 
Fe has increased its capital stock from $604,500 to $3,500,000 
and the Pecos & North Texas has increased its capital stock 
from $710,000 to $3,500,000. 


Denver & Rio Granpe—The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals has affirmed the decision of the Lower Court against 
the Denver & Rio Grande in the suit brought on behalf of the 
bondholders of the former Western Pacific by the Equitable 
Trust Company. The amount involved is $32,272,274, which 
with interest accrued brings the total judgment up above 
$38,000,000. 

Horace Payne, counsel for the Director-General of Railroads, 
had a conference at Washington on January 8 with representa- 
tives of the Denver & Rio Grande, Western Pacific and Mis- 
souri Pacific railways with regard to the financial situation on 
those roads. At its conclusion Mr. Payne said: 

“The Equitable Trust Company has obtained a judgment in 
New York and another in Denver based on that in New York, 
for about $38,000,000 against the roads. Attachments had been 
levied on approximately $2,000,000 of cash in New York and 
Chicago. It was feared that an interruption in the operation 
of the roads would result because of a failure to meet payrolls 
and other pressing obligations. Counsel representing these in- 
terests had been here and I invited them all to come here to- 
gether today for this conference. Counsel representing the 
Equitable Trust Company indicated they were willing to re- 
lease enough of the funds levied upon them to give the roads 
a sufficient working capital, but wanted a lien upon about $3,- 
000,000 of free assets in the treasury of the company in Denver, 
consisting of Liberty bonds and other assets, and also ex- 
pressed the desire that the interest maturing January 1, partly 
paid, be fully paid, and that the interest on bonds and interest 
maturing February 1 should be paid. They insisted that moneys 
advanced for improvements, or, indeed, any substantial sums 
of money if not secured by the free assets should be secured 
by receivers’ certificates or other arrangements ahead. of the 
bonds except the underlying issue. 

“Tt was plain that this could be done only by a receivership. 
After much discussion, the parties indicated a willingness to 
come together on some arrangement, the effect of which would 
probably be to make an immediate application for a receiver 
unnecessary, but failing in this, a receivership would be ar- 
ranged for and application made to the Director-General for 
his consent to the appointment of a receiver with his approval 
and his approval of the person to be named as receiver.” 


Missourr Pactric.—The Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, a 
Missouri corporation, has filed a petition with the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission asking for authority to purchase the line 
of the Missouri Pacific Railroad Company, a Delaware corpora- 
tion, and has asked for a certificate of convenience and neces- 
sity to operate the road in Illinois and for permission to ex- 
tend a lien of first refunding mortgage bonds of the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Company, a Missouri corporation over the 
Delaware corporation. 


WEsTERN Paciric.—See Denver & Rio Grande. 


Railway Construction 


Tampa SouTHERN.—Contracts have been given to E. W. Parker, 
Tampa, Fla., and to Baxter Morrison, Inverness, to build from 
Tampa, south to Palmetto. The line is projected further 
south via Manatec to Sarasota, a total of about 57 miles. D. 


C. Gillett, president, Tampa; J. E. Willoughby, chief engineer, . 


Wilmington, N. C. (May 4, p. 976.) 
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Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 


E. T. Halter has been appointed assistant auditor of the 
Cumberland Valley with office at Chambersburg, Pa., vice R. 
T. Criswell, resigned. 


4. J. Cogan, general manager of the Colorado Midland and 
the Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs with office at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., has been elected vice-president. 


F. R. Bolles, general manager of the Copper Range with 
headquarters at Houghton, Mich., has been elected vice- 
president and general manager with jurisdiction over the 
operating and traffic departments. 


G. B. Wall, assistant to president of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
a vice-president, and will continue in charge of the real 
estate, industrial and tax departments and perform such 
other duties as may be assigned to him. 


A. W. Towsley, formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Ann Arbor, with office at Toledo, Ohio, and 
more recently special representative in the vice-president’s 
office of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific at Chicago, II, 
was ‘appointed assistant to the vice-president of operation and 
construction and will give special attention to transportation 
matters, effective January 1. 


The authority of George M. Shriver, vice-president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio in charge of accounting, treasuring, claim 
and relief departments, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., 
has been extended over the purchasing department, and the 
authority of Arthur W. Thompson, vice-president in charge 
of traffic and commercial development, with headquarters at 
Baltimore, has been extended over the operating and engineer- 
ing departments, effective January 1. 


Operating 


O. H. McCarty has been appointed superintendent of the 
Western division of the Western Maryland with office at 
Cumberland, Md. 


W. E. Miller, has been appointed general manager of the 
Colorado Midland and the Cripple Creek & Colorado Springs, 
with office at Colorado Springs, Colo., succeeding J. J. Cogan, 
promoted. 


D. E. Wilcox, trainmaster of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
Colorado lines, at Pueblo, Colo., has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of the Green river division, with headquarters 
at Helper, Utah, effective January 1. 


J. A. Campbell, supervisor of bridges and buildings of the 
Northern Pacific, with office at Tacoma, Wash., has been 
appointed trainmaster on the Tacoma division with head- 
quarters at Tacoma, vice C. W. Fee, who has entered govern- 
ment service. 


F. S. Gibons, who has been employed in the joint office and 
on the staff of the vice-president of operation and the general 
manager of the Illinois Central at Chicago, Ill., was appointed 
assistant to the general manager with same headquarters, 
effective January 1. Mr. Gibbons entered the service of the 
Illinois Central 20 years ago and has been continuously em- 
ployed since that time at various operating headquarters of 
the road. : He has been in the joint office of the vice-president 
of operation and the general manager at Chicago since 1908. 


R. C. Ten Eyck, superintendent of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Utah lines, with headquarters at’ Helper, Utah, has 
been transferred in the same capacity to the Fourth division, 
Colorado lines, with headquarters at Alamosa, Colo., suc- 
ceeding R. T. McGraw, who has been transferred in the same 
capacity to the First division, with office at Pueblo, Colo., suc- 
ceeding W. E. Miller, resigned. R. L. Brown, trainmaster, 
of the Colorado lines, with headquarters at Walsenburg, 
Colo., has been transferred in the same capacit$ to the First 
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and Second district, First division, with headquarters at 
Pueblo, succeeding D. E. Wilcox, promoted. James Flynn, 
assistant superintendent of the Second division, Colorado 
lines, with headquarters at Salida, Colo., has been appointed 
trainmaster at Walsenburg, succeeding Mr. Brown. 


Traffic 


C. W. Meador has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Arizona Eastern, with headquarters at Tucson, 
Ariz. ‘ 

W. F. Conner, southwestern passenger agent of the Wabash 
at Dallas, Tex., has been relieved at his own request, after 
42 years of active service. 

F,. A. Markley, commercial freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Buffalo, N. Y., has been transferred to Pittsburgh, 
Pa., for special duties. The office at Buffalo has been abolished. 


N. W. Hoke, commercial agent of the New York Central at 
Baltimore, Md., has been appointed general agent of the 
Michigan Central at Detroit, Mich., succeeding S. W. Secor, 
resigned. 


E. L. Gamble, general agent of the traffic and transporta- 
tion departments of the Western Pacific with headquarters 
at Stockton, Cal., has also been appointed to the same 
position on the Tidewater Southern. 


J. A. McCoy, traveling freight agent of the Louisiana & 
Arkansas, with headquarters at Shreveport, La. has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Alexandria, La., succeeding H. R. 
Whiting, who has enlisted in the army. 


Laurence Dwen, commercial agent of the Missouri & North 
Arkansas at Kansas City, Mo., was appointed general agent 
with the same headquarters, effective December 15. G. C. 
Murray, commercial agent at Atlanta, Ga., has been trans- 
ferred to Kansas City in the same capacity to succeed Mr. 
Dwen. 


F. G. Hamblen, traffic manager of the Kansas City & 
Memphis, with office at Rogers, Ark., having resigned to 
accept service with the American Red Cross the position 
of traffic manager has been abolished. All matters pertain- 
ing to traffic will in future be handled by R. C. Hobbs, 
general manager, at Rogers. 


H. A. Fidler, general freight agent of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton at Detroit, Mich., was appointed traffic manager 
with the same headquarters, effective December 15. His 
former position as general freight agent has been abolished. 
C. E. Hockstedler was appointed chief of the traffic bureau 
with office at Detroit, Mich., effective on the same date. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. B. Conerly has been appointed master car builder of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas with headquarters at Denison, 
Tex., effective January 1. 


S. W. Law, electrical signal engineer of the Northern 
Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant signal engineer with the same headquarters, 
effective January 4. 


J. S. Motherwell, master mechanic of the Louisiana & 
North West, with office at Horner, La., has been appointed 
master mechanic of the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific, 
with office at Ardmore, Okla. 


T. C. Hanson has been appointed supervisor of signals, of 
the Northern Pacific with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
vice E. A. Cuthbertson, who has been transferred as super- 
visor of signals, to Tacoma, Wash., vice A. H. Barnes resigned. 


Thomas J. Cole, master mechanic of the Erie at Meadville, 
Pa., has been appointed shop superintendent, with headquarters 
at Meadville; Timothy F. Gorman, general foreman at Brier 
Hill, Youngstown, Ohio, has been appointed master mechanic 
of the Meadville division with office at Meadville; Lee R. 
Laizure, master mechanic with office at Hornell, N. Y., has 
been appointed shop superintendent at Hornell and Albert J. 
Davis, general foreman at Hornell, N. Y. has been appointed 
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master mechanic of the Allegheny and Bradford division, with 
headquarters at Hornell. 


The organization of’ the maintenance of equipment de- 
partment of the Bessemer & Lake Erie was sub-divided on 
January 1 as follows: locomotive department, under the super- 
vision of the engineer of motive power; car department, un- 
der the supervision of the master car builder; office, account- 
ing and stores departments, under the supervision of the 
assistant to the superintendent of motive power; engineering 
department, under the supervision of the mechanical engi- 
neer, and the following appointments have been made: H. D. 
Webster, engineer of motive power; F. W. Dickinson, as 
master car builder; C. C. Richardson, assistant to superin- 
tendent of motive power; C. L. Tuttle, mechanical engineer; 
all with headquarters at Greenville, Pa. 


Purchasing 


N. B. Coggins has been appointed division storekeeper of 
the Alabama Great Southern with office at Birmingham, Ala., 
vice D. A. Hickman, resigned to enter service of the United 
States army. 


James E. Garnett, division storekeeper of the Southern 
Railway at Memphis, Tenn,, has been appointed division 
storekeeper, with office at Sheffield, Ala., vice H. H. Delony, 
resigned to accept service elsewhere. 


F. W. Taylor, whose appointment as purchasing agent of the 
Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
announced in these columns, December 14, was born at Campo 
Bello, New Brunswick, on August 5, 1867. He entered the 
service of the Union Pacitic in December, 1885, as clerk in the 
store department at Laramie, Wyo., where he remained until 
July, 18&9, when he was transferred in the same capacity to 
Pocatello, Idaho, with the division store keeper of the Union 
Pacific, the Oregon Short Line and the Southern Pacific lines 
east of Sparks, Nev., remaining until January, 1911, when he was 
appointed general purchasing agent of the Pacific Electric, the 
Peninsula, Stockholm Electric, the Fresno Traction and the Vi- 
salia Electric at Los Angeles, Cal., which position he held until 
the time of his appointment, as noted above, effective December 1. 


Obituary 


John T. Long, president of the Ozark Valley Railway, died 
on January 6, at St. Louis, Mo. 


Daniel W. Sanborn, who was general superintendent of the 
Boston & Maine from February, 1892, to September, 1906, 
died on January 7, in Somerville, Mass., at the age of 87. 


Joseph Hobson, consulting engineer of the Grand Trunk 
with office at Montreal, Que., died at Hamilton, Ont., on 
December 19 at the age of 84 years. He was born at Guelph, 
Ont., in March, 1834, and entered the service of the Grand 
Trunk as assistant engineer on construction work west of 
Toronto in March, 1858, and virtually had a continuous record 
of service with the system from that date until his death. 
He served as assistant engineer on various lines in Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and Michigan for several years; from June, 
1869, to April, 1870, he was engineer of construction of the 
Wellington, Grey & Bruce; from that time to November, 
1873, he was resident engineer on the International Bridge 
near Buffalo, N. Y. He then became chief assistant engineer 
of the Great Western, which position he held until June, 1875, 
when he was promoted to chief engineer of the same road, 
now the Great Western division of the Grand Trunk System. 
On February, 1896, he was made chief engineer of the Grand 
Trunk System, which position he held until July 4, 1907, when 
he was appointed consulting engineer. He was also chief 
engineer and builder of the St. Clair tunnel and the Victoria 
bridge over the St. Lawrence river. 





River Service Between Boivia AND Urucuay.—The Belgian- 
South American Company has established a line of river steam- 
ers between the Bolivian river port of Puerto Suarez and the 
city of Montevideo. The Inca, the first steamer placed on this 
run by the company, flies the flag of Bolivia—Commerce Report. 








